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Belted Basque, with Long Apron and 
Demi-trained Skirt. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

HIS elegant suit, which is copied from a 

Paris model kindly furnished us by Messrs. 
Wilson & Greig, combines two ,of the most pop- 
ular garments of the season—the new. belted 
basque, and the long apron, which covers the 
front of the skirt, and the ends of which are fast- 
ened behind, forming a graceful drapery. This 
apron is similar to those described in another 
part of the paper in Madame Emmeline Ray- 
mond’s Paris letter. In the original the skirt 
is of black silk, and the apron and belted basque 
are of white camel’s-hair, embroidered with white 
silk, and ‘trimmed with white silk fringe. The 
materials may, of course, be varied to suit the 
taste. The basque is tight-fitting, without a lin- 
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ing, and the belt extends from the side seams 
over the front of the waist. The°article on the 
New York Fashions, and the following descrip- 
tion of the cut paper: pattern, ‘will furnish de- 
tailed explanations of the ‘suit. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit: comprises three articles — belted 
basque, long apron, and demi-trained skirt. 

Bettep Basque.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, and cuff.. The parts 
are notched to prevent mistakes in putting them 
together. The perforations show where to baste 
the seims and to take up the darts and cross 
basque seam ; those in the sleeve at the top show 
the size and form of the under part. The edges 
of the different parts of the pattern that are not 
perforated have one-quarter of an inch allowed for 








seams. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge of the pattern laid lengthwise on the edge 
of the goods.’ The notches at the top and bot- 
tom show where to turn back for the hem. This 
garment is fitted with two darts and a cross 
basque seam oneeach side of the front. It is cut 
high in the neck, and is closed the entire length 
with hooks and eyes. -The back is fitted by the 
narrow French back, with a seam down the mid- 
dle to the waist line. The skirt part is shaped 
in two square tabs, open in the middle of the 
back from the notch down. The extra fullness 


at the under-arm seam at the waist line is laid 


in one side pleat, turning toward the front. ‘The 
skirt part of the front is cut short from the side 
seam. A belt of the material, laid in side pleats, 
is sewed in at the under-arm seam, and fastened 
in front with hooks and éyes, under a bow of silk. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
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in the back part of the armhole, and hold the 
sleeve toward vou when sewing-it in. Cut the 
cuff with, the edge that has the single perforation 
on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. The 
notch at the top and bottom show where to lap 
the cuff over the outer seam of the sleeve. An 
eutlet of an inch is allowed for the perforated 
seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 
Baste up, and try on wrong side out; if altera- 
tion is needed, take up more or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 34¢ yards. 

Fringe, 2 yards. 

Loxe Apron.—This pattern isin three pieces 
—front, side gore, and back breadth. Cut the 
front and back with the longest straight edges 
laid on the fold of the goods'to avoid seams. 
Cut.the side gore with the: pattern. laid lerugth- 
wise on the goods. Make a deep side pleat on 
the front edge of the back breadth, turning down- 








BELTED BASQUE, WITH LONG APRON AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIR !.—FRONT: AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN, 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY Sarony, 680 Broapway, N. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Belted Basque, with Long Apron and Demi-trained Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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ward, and placing the three holes evenly togeth- 
er. The edge of this pleat is bound, and hangs 
loose. ‘The back edge of the side gore is gath- 
ered in the line of perforations, Cut a band the 
length of the front edge of the back breadth from 
the top down to the lower perforation after the 
deep pleat is laid, sew it on the line of gathers 
to keep them in place, then join the back. breadth” 
to the band. ‘The extra width of the gore is 
faced with the material. Join the side gore to 
the front by the notches. Three side pleats, 
turning down, are laid in the middle of the back 
breadth, by placing the three holes nearest the 
lower edge evenly together for one pleat; the 
other two are laid the same way. Gather the 
back breadth at the top, and sew the front and 
side gores on the belt plain. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 5 yards. 

Fringe, 394 yards. 

Demi-trainep Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
each of the pattern given of the side gores. The 
notches at the top show where to lay a side pleat, 
turning toward the front. The top of the back 
breadth is gathered, and the front is sewed to 
the belt plain, A quarter of an inch is allowed 
for the seams. Put the pattern together by the 
notches to prevent mistakes. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
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@@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for May 30 was issued gratui- 
tously an interesting 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a beautiful double-page en- 
graving, and other attractions. 

An illustrated SuppLemeNt will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper's WEEKLY for June 6. 





0G Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Belted Basque, with Long Apron Front and 
Demi-trained Shirt, illustrated on the first page 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertise- 
ment on page 375. 





0G Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 

nd descriptions of Ladies’ Summer Mantelets, 
’ Fichus, and Paletots ; Summer Suits for Boys and 
Girls from 1 to 1§ Vears old; Ladies’ Knitted 
and Crochet Fanchons ; Fraises, Cravats, Collars, 
and Under-Sleeves ; Work-Baskets ; Tidies ; Key- 
Baskets ; Match-Safes ; Lambrequins ; Embroid- 
ery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





THE COMMONPLACE MOTHER. 


HERE is a great deal of sentimental cant 

in the common talk about the beanty 

and glory of motherhood, but véry little 

practical appreciation of that beauty and 
glory among the talkers. 

The accepted formulas would lead one to 
believe that the whole thing was a mere ex- 
hibition and enjoyment of loveliness and 
tenderness, without responsibility, or work, 
or weariness ; without a moment of terror, or 
agony, or despair. And Art has so far taken 
up the fancy and helped it forward that its 
perpetual presentation of the mother is either 
the blissful young being aureoled with hap- 
piness, and holding her baby in her arms, or 
else the saintly old woman who with her 
silver hair and serene smile sits down for a 
placid breathing space at the end of her la- 
bors. 

But with the intermediate mother, the 
real mother, the mother of many cares, of 
constant effort, of daily and nightly anxie- 
ties, neither Art. nor Poetry occupies itself; 
and though her children may some day rise 
up and call her blessed, yet for Jong and 
weary years her virtue is its own reward. 

Indeed, there is little about her that is pic- 
turesque enough for the painter or the sing- 
er to use. The heavenly Madonna smiling 
from the canvas, all calmness and strength 
anf joy, is available as the image of utter 
perfection in the idea; the daily drudge at- 
tending to prosaic duties, and relieving igno- 
ble wants, is not sufficiently gilded by the 
beauty of her self-denial and her love to give 
her the conditions that pen and pencil. find 
desirable and requisite; she is, in point of 
verity, too near and too commonplace for Art. 
For the young mother with her baby, the old 
mother with her accomplished life, have, so 
to speak, a sort of aerial perspective, as if 
the one were an object among the dreams of 
the future, the other among the memories 
of the past. The present is seldom poetic; it 





is only when leagues of blue and misty dis- 
tance intervene that the hard bare path we 


climb to-day becomes the vision of a beauti- 


ful and ideal ascent into heaven. 

And yet this artistic beauty is a merely 
superficial one. The true beauty lies with 
the commonplace mother—the mother who 
not once in ten thousand instances fails in 
the fulfillment of all that routine, so seldom 
estimated at its worth when performed, so 
surely bringing condemnation if in any iota 
neglected. The true beauty, we repeat, is 
with this mother who rises in the middle of 
the night to see if her children are covered ; 
who springs from warm and comfortable and 
needed rest at the hoarse breath or the rest- 
less toss; who lies awake plotting and plan- 
ning, in these early years, how to get two 
articles of dress out of the cloth meant for 
one—in those later years, how to divine the 
bent of this child’s genius, of that child’s 
inclinations; who perhaps kindles the fires, 
perhaps prepares the breakfast, certainly sees 
the children contentedly off to school; who 
toils and moils all day long, endeavoring to 
have the home what it is desirable it should 
be for husband and children; measuring this 
way and that to make both ends meet ; never 
glancing aside at the enticing romance; for- 
bidding her feet to follow the pleasant path 
to some neighbor’s gossipy fireside ; denying 
herself sometimes necessaries in order that 
her children may have luxuries; foregoing 
social outside pleasure that the evening 
lamp may always be trimmed and burning, 
and the best-loved spirit of the bright fire- 
side never wanting; bearing her pains and 
her sorrows with silent composure, that no 
thought of them may darken.the young 
lives about her; and when all is done, and 
while all is doing, finding perfect recom- 
pense. in the happiness afforded by the op- 
portunity of the sacrifice and devotion. 

For compensation seems to come to every 
real mother in every moment. The first in- 
stant that her baby is laid beside her on the 
pillow she forgets her suffering in the bliss 
of her possession ; and as the bird strips her 
breast of down to warm the nest for her 
young, so there is no self-abnegation too 
great for a mother to make, and none that 
does not bring with it a satisfying joy. 
“Wearie is the mither that has a storie wean, 

A wee stumpie stoussie that canna rin his lane, 
That has a battle aye wi’ sleep before he'll close 


an ee— . 
But a kiss frae aff his rosy lips gies strength anew 
to mel” ” 

It will only be when we understand, in 
gazing on the beautiful picture of the young 
mother, that she is s0 lovely because all this 
exertion and devotion and sacrifice are be- 
fore her, in gazing at the old one, that she is 
so saintly because trial and labor and love 
have refined her in their furnaces, that our 
talk about the beauty of maternity and the 
sacred name of mother will cease to be poet- 
ical cant, and become realizing truth. 





TRE OBLIGATIONS BETWEEN THE 
COMMUNITY AND THE PERSONS 
WHO ENTERTAIN IT. 

By GAIL HAMILTON, 

ISS CUSHMAN, with characteristic in- 
dependence, good sense, and good feel- 
ing, has lately entered a protest against the 
system of “ making artists pay so much more 
than the rest of the community for charities 
in which they are not especially interested, 
and which have no claim upon them.” The 
occasion was a request which had been made 
that she would give a gratuitous epresen- 
tation for the benefit of local charities in 
Washington. Commenting upon this, a 
writer says: “No actress in the country 
bas been more generously and heartily re- 
warded in Washington than Miss CUSHMAN. 
She has always been a favorite here, and 
been always treated with uniform courtesy 
and kindness. We will not say that she has 
not, in a measure, by her genius commanded 
all that has been accorded to her, but at the 
same time we believe that there are certain 
relations of good-will and friendship which 
should always exist between actors and the 
public, and that if any one in the country in 
her profession is under obligations to a com- 
munity, Miss CUSHMAN is to Washington.” 
All of which may be true without in the 
smallest degree militating against Miss CusH- 
MAN’S position that she is under no “ espe- 
cial” obligations to any community in which 
she does not live. The people who go to 
theatres and concerts, who buy bonnets and 
gowns and shoes and sugar, are often spoken 
of as patrons of the singers and players and 
grocers and milliners; and so they are, but 
no more so than are the grocers and milliners 
the patrons of those who buy their goods. 
You go to the theatre for your own amuse- 
ment, and not in the least to oblige Mis$ 
CUSHMAN, or Mr. JEFFERSON, or Mr. Bouct- 
CAULT. If they play well enough to please, 
you go again ; if they do not, yon stay away, 
regardless of their feelings or their purses. 
If they play so well that high admission fees 











may be profitably charged, you pay the high 
admission fee, still not in the least to profit 
Miss CuSHMAN or Mr. BOUCICAULT, but be- 
cause you can not get in on a small fee. No 
one thinks of patronizing an inferior actor 
from motives of benevolence ; and it is pure 
absurdity to say that one is actuated by be- 
nevolence in enjoying the personations of 
a master of his art. Why, then, should an 
actor be obliged to you for pleasing your- 
self? Why should the shoe-maker be obliged 
to you for the money whose lack would make 
him less uncomfortable than you would ‘be 
in going barefoot? . If there is any obliga- 
tion, it is as much on the one side as on the 
other. Washington is just as much bound 
to help Miss CUSHMAN’s charities as is Miss 
CusHMAN to help Washington. The family 
ought to be quite as grateful to the butcher 
and grocer and milkman who feed it as 
ought they to be to the family which pays 
them money. But did Miss CUSHMAN ever 
imply that Washington owed her any thing, 
or did Washington ever recognize any such 
relation ?. She is reported to have met with 
much pecuniary and other’ trouble. Did 
Washington ever concern itself to ascertain, 
remove, or relieve these troubles? Did it 
ever make any inquiries as to Miss CusH- 
MAN’S necessities or pensioners, and ask to 
bear a part of her burdens? I have pushed 
no researches on the subject, and, of testi- 
mony, know nothing whatever about it, but 
I hazard the assertion without fear of con- 
tradiction that whatever of trouble Miss 
CUSHMAN may have met, she has encounter- 
ed it without asking or thinking of help 
from Washington ; that her connection with 
the city has been purely one of business; and 
that whatever money she has received has 
been in exchange for goods sold at their 
market value. At the same time, such are 
“the relations of good-will and friendship” 
existing between her and the Washington 
public that if by some sudden turn of the 
wheel of fortune she should be known to be 
ill, destitute, and suffering, Washington no 
doubt would take up a generous contribu- 
tion, and send it to her with such warm ad- 
miration and delicacy as would fill her with 
rejoicing. So, I doubt not, if Washington 
were suddenly smitten with some over- 
whelming disaster of fire or flood, Miss 
CUSHMAN, with her great generous heart, 
would give abundantly for its relief. Great 
emergencies bring out “especial” claims; 
but that Miss CUSHMAN should come down 
from Boston, or that Washington should go 
up to New England, to help out the ordinary 
duties of every-day life is—not reasonable. . 

“There is another point in this five-hun- 
dred-dollar-a-night business,” says the dis- 
appointed applicant. ‘‘ Does Miss CUSHMAN 
really think that she earns it? She gets it; 
but we beg to remind her that she wrings it 
out of the managers, under the villainous 
‘star’ system, and at the expense of the poor 
and humble in her own profession, who in a 
large degree contribute to her success, and 
who are not paid as much in a year as she is 
paid in almost a single night. She enforces 
her five hundred dollars a night, demands 
her pound of flesh, and they must take what 
they can get. Miss CusHMAN looks at the 
matter from a thoroughly selfish, heartless 
stand-point.” 

It would not be easy to crowd more erring 
philosophy into a single pronunciamento. 
Miss CUSHMAN doubtless, being * a’ woman 
of unusual grandeur of character, looks at 
her business engagements from a thorough- 
ly business stand-point, and business is and 
ought ever to be thoroughly heartless and 
selfish. To make it any thing else is to em- 
broil and despoil it. To mix sentiment with 
business is to profane the one and to de- 
moralize the other. But business is heart- 
less and selfish etymologically, not morally. 
It is heartless precisely as mathematics is 
heartless. You might as well blame a prob- 
lem in Euclid for its lack of pity, as to blame 
business for a similar deficiency. The one 
principle of business is to buy in the cheap- 
est and sell in the dearest market ; and it is 
a thoroughly just and legitimate principle, 
and thoroughly compatible with generosity 
and magnanimity in the man who acts upon 
it. Indeed, there is no other principle on 
which business could be successfully and 
satisfactorily conducted. 

Miss CUSHMAN in demanding five hundred 
dollars a night is but doing what every mer- 
chant does in demanding an extraordinary 
price for an extraordinary piece of Gobelin 
tapestry, or a milliner of rare skill in char- 
ging high prices for her bonnets, or Mr. 
EvartTs in taking a ten-thousand-dollar fee 
in one lawsuit, or Mr. BEECHER in receiving 
his twenty-or-so-thousand-dollar salary. 
Does Mr. EvarTs imagine he earns his enor- 
mous retainer? He gets it, but we beg to re- 
mind him that he wrings it out of his clients, 
and at the expense of the poor and humble of 
his own profession, who are not paid as much 
in a lifetime, perhaps, as he is paid in a sin- 
gle month. Mr.Evarts enforces his pound 
of flesh, and the poor pettifogger must take 
what he can get. 





You might just as well reproach a diamond 
for costing more than a Scotch pebble as to 
blame Miss CusHMAN or Mr. Evarts for be- 
ing more expensive than their “supes.” We 
pay for things in proportion to their rarity 
and to the pleasure they give us. The “star” 
system may be vile, but when it is super- 
seded it will not be because it is vile, but 
because it is unprofitable. Miss CuSHMAN’S 
high demands not only injure no one, but 
benefit many. The managers, on the whole, 
find it for their interest to be wrung out by 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN rather than cast their 
play without her. No one forces them to 
employ her. It is only that if they do em- 
ploy her they must pay her price. So far 
from injuring the poor and humble of her 
own profession, it is she and such as she who 
give them any profession at all. Who would 
go to a theatre to see the pitiful mouthing 
and ranting and strutting, the wooden, life- 
less performances, of the lower class of act- 
ors? “Can’t you say it so?” said EDWIN 
ForREst, instructing one of his “ supports.” 
“Confound you!” cried the poor fellow, in 
admiring despair, “if I could say it so, do you 
think I would be pegging away here at ten 
dollars a week?” It is because FORREST 
can “say it so” that we listen patiently to 
Tom, Dick, and Harry all around him saying 
things in quite another way. Miss CusH- 
MAN is far more necessary to her poor sup- 
porters than they are to her. When she 
reads absolutely alone she draws crowded 
houses. How many crowds would they 
draw without the allurement of any superior 
talent ? 

Miss CUSHMAN in enforcing high prices 
for her performances is doing more for her 
sex and her profession than she can do in 
any other way. No one can excel in any 
calling without diffusing the benefit of it 
down through the very lowest stratum of 
that calling. His genius and skill raise the 
average, help to make the calling honorable. 
It goes much “against the grain” to. pay 
twenty dollars for a bonnet whose material 
cost five dollars, but the milliner has a per- 
fect right to charge fifteen for her skill and 
taste. She may overshoot the mark, and the 
just result is that her bonnets are not sold. 
But these things arrange themselves on the 
everlasting principle of supply and demand. 
It may be very sad that the poor sewing-girl 
gets but starvation wages, while the mistress 
grows rich. But poor sewing is as the sands 
of the sea for multitude, and artistic sewing 
is like the diamonds of Goleonda. Moreover, 
every new prime sewer and fashioner creates 
a demand which gives employment to the 
poor and plodding. The “star” has given 
to.its brilliancy care, time, and culture, of 
which the clod knows nothing, and for lack 
of which it has only itself to blame. But 
also the star had an original endowment de- 
nied to the clod, for which the clod is not to 
blame; but neither is the star. Is there 
wrong with the Most High? 

Since writing this, a remarkably apt illus- 
tration has been given of the obligations 
which Washington considers due from the 
public toward those actors who have enter- 
tained it, whatever its views may be of the 
obligations of actors to the public. Mr. J. 
M. BELLEW, the reader, being sick and poor, 
has applied for help to the public. Wash- 
ington says, through her press, that he “is 
certainly the most genteel beggar that has 
yet appeared. Being sick, and nearly out 
of funds, he sends telegrams all over the 
world, stating that he has no prospects of 
getting better very soon, and would be 
thankful for any assistance that may be 
rendered him. Who wouldn’t feel overjoy- 
ed at receiving aid and succor through such 
novel means? In case the responses are 
heavy and full, we would advise Mr. BELLEW 
to engage a clerk to acknowledge the receipt 
of remittances. There are plenty of young 
men out of employment in England who 
would be glad to secure such a position.” 

I do not see why it was a more genteel 
beggary for Mr. BELLEW to telegraph to the 
world for charity than it was for Washing- 
ton to telegraph to Miss CUSHMAN. Certain- 
ly her response was not half so scornful, and, 
I suspect, not more unproductive. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BELTED BASQUE, WITH LONG APRON OVER-SKIRT. 


HE pretty belted basque and long apron 
over-skirt illustrated on our first page, and 

of which a cut paper pattern is published, is a fa- 
vorite design for street costumes of all the spring 
and summer fabrics, from plainest alpaca to gren- 
adine. At the furnishing stores this basque and 
over-skirt are made of various wool materials, 
such as camelot, camel’s-hair, and cashmere, and 
are sold to be worn with various silk skirts, black, 
y, brown, violet, or other dark stylish colors. 
The entire costume, with a walking skirt of the 
same material, is made in de bége, alpaca, plain 
silks, striped silks, and grenadine. ‘The engrav- 
ing represents a suit with dark brown silk walk- 
ing skirt and a white camel’s-hair basque and 
apron, wrought in brown shaded wool and sou- 
tache. There can be no more stylish black cos- 
tume than this basque and over-skirt made of 
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cashmere, embroidered with jet, edged with jet 
fringe, and worn over a skirt of black taffeta silk. 

The belted basque which is now found on the 
handsomest imported dresses is cut straight 
across the front, just below the waist, finished 
with fringe, and has a belt (made of four folds 
of silk) sewed in at the side seams, and fasten- 
ed in front by a silk bow of short square loops 
and raveled fringed ends. ‘The French back, 
without side forms, and not belted, has a long 
deep flat basque with square corners and slashed 
middle seam. It is a point of style now to have 
basque backs as smoothi*and square as the postil- 
ions of riding-habits. ‘The neck has a pleated 
silk frill around it, and the coat sleeves have deep 
cuffs, 

The stylishly long apron reaches almost to the 
foot, clings closely to the figure, has very few 
wrinkles, and is held on the sides by a length- 
wise gathered frill. To make this fit perfectly 
it is necessary to have the front breadth very 
broad below, almost the width of cashmere, in- 
deed, and to sew it to the belt without fullness. 
The back breadth is short, and very simply 
draped. In the illustration the apron has length- 
wise embroidery ; in lieu of this bands of jet gal- 
loon or of yak insertion are often let in the front, 
while in many cases it is entirely without trim- 
ming. A knife pleating of silk or of the cash- 
mere notched in saw-teeth on each side is used 
for trimming the over-skirt when fringe is not 
desired ; sometimes there is a scantily gathered 
flounce of the material, edged top and bott un 
with Tom ‘Thumb fringe; this is very pretty for 
grenadine and for silk ; the new jet embroidered 
lace is also used for these handsome materials. 
De bége over-skirts have usually a fold on the 
edge piped with dark silk ; cambric, muslin, and 
percale over-skirts have a straight gathered ruffle 
sewed on an inch from its upper edge. 


NELLIE GRANT'S TROUSSEAU. 


The President's daughter did not send abroad 
for her *trousseau, as American girls are too apt 
to do, but had it made here by Mrs, Connetry, 
the tasteful modiste whose styles are so often 
quoted in our columns. Nor could the ateliers 
of Paris furnish any thing handsomer or more 
appropriate for the young bride. First in im- 
portance comes the wedding dress, which is pos- 
itively a work*of art. White satin, round point 
lace, and orange blossoms are the traditional ma- 
terials employed. The skirt has clinging front 
and side breadths, with a sweeping train lined 
with white silk, and cut with a graceful curve 
that follows the motions of the wearer instead of 
spreading out like a fan. The front breadths 
are trimmed to the knee with three gathered ruf- 
fles of satin alternating with side pleatings of 
doubled tulle; the back breadths are finished by 
one deep gathered flounce edged with a tulle 
pleating and thick cord of satin. The tablier is 

of two wide flounces of exquisite point 
d’Alengon placed diagonally across the three front 
breadths, beginning high on the right side, fall- 
ing low on the left, passing thence up to the waist, 
and descending down the middle of the train to 
its very end. Heading these lace flounces are 
garlands of orange blossoms nearly blown—not 
stiff, unopened buds, but bursting blossoms—with 
waxen petals parted and showing the yellow pol- 
len inside; clusters and bouquets are set in the 
lace down the train; sprays of lily-of-the-valley 
are mixed with the orange garlands, and once or 
twice a tiny yellow orange is seen. 

The high corsage is a Pompadour belted 
basque, with round belted front and basque back, 
the basque being formed of four loops of satin. 
The neck is cut in a Pompadour square, filled in 
with soft diagonal folds of tulle. Around the 
square neck are two fine pleatings of tulle turn- 
ed upward, while narrower point lace matching 
the flounces in design is turned downward ir the 
bodice, and headed by a flower garland; two 
rows of this lace then pass down the back of the 
basque to correspond with that on the train. 
The coat sleeves have a fall of lace on the hand, 
tulle pleatings, and a scarf of satin knotted around 
them. ‘The long veil is of thinnest tulle, with 
the faint edge undefined by ahem. ‘The bridal 
chaplet of orange flowers crosses the front of the 
coiffare, and has a pompon cluster on the left 
side. A low corsage, furnished with the dress, 
has also a belted front with basque back. The 
round neck has Grecian folds of tulle and satin, 
with some upright pleatings, short puffed sleeves, 
and one cluster of blossoms on the left shoulder. 

A charming dress for receptions is of mauve 
silk, trimmed with pleatings of mauve crépe lisse 
and clusters of long-stemmed English violets. 
The demi-train has knife pleatings of the silk 
alternating with similar lisse pleatings ; there are 
only three pleatings in front, but five wider ones 
are behind, extending high up the back, and 
curving down to meet those on the sides, Two 
aprons of silk, trimmed with tassel fringe tied in 
the hem, forrh «he front drapery. The basque 
is pointed before, and quite square behind; 
Pompadour neck, and a garniture of white and 
mauve lisse pleatings, with violet clusters. A 
low corsage with belted front and basque back 
has Grecian folds of crépe lisse and silk on the 
bosom. 

Another reception dress is the unique com- 
bination now in vogue of pale Sévres blue with 
buttercup-color, trimmed with Valenciennes lace 
flounces and black velvet. The tablier is formed 
of Valenciennes flounces, headed by exquisite 
embroidery, representing wheat, wrought in straw 
on black net. Down the sides are long-looped 
bows of black velvet, showing a lining of butter- 
cup silk, The train is intricately draped, and 
trimmed down the middle with waves of the silk. 
On the pretty corsage are clusters of buttercups, 
and these flowers are in the coiffure associated 
with a white aigrette. A third toilette for full- 
dress occasions is of white silk, trimmed with 
rarely fine lace, 

The traveling costume is a polonaise of light 


brown camel’s-hair, with silk skirt of darker 
brown. ' The polonaise, too elaborate for descrip- 
tion, is double-breasted, laps far over on the left 
side, has different drapery on each side of the 
skirt, and is embroidered nearly all over with 
shaded wool and soutache ; six bows of silk are 
set down the front. The short skirt is trimmed 
with side pleatings. 

A dinner dress of black silk, elaborately 
trimmed with jet and satin, has the demi-train 
without flounces, but with the edge cut in blocks, 
according to Worth’s latest fancy, with a fine 
pleating of the silk showing between. The over- 
skirt is crossed in front, slopes upward on the 
sides, and is draped high behind; the edge is 
piped with black satin; there are two rows of 
elegant jet trimming down the front, with large 
ornaments entirely of jet on the sides. ‘The love- 
ly fichu basque has the right side cut to form a 
square pocket, while the left has no basque, but 
merely a belt of folds and a bow. The basque 
buttons up almost to the chin, has a round 
turned-down silk collar bound with satin, and 
still above this is an erect pleating of white crépe 
lisse, with an inner ruff of Valenciennes. On 
the shoulders and down the front is a fichu al- 
most entirely of cut jet beads finished with jet 
fringe. The coat sleeves are cut in blocks, bound 
with satin, and a pleating of silk from beneath 
these falls on the hand; crépe lisse and lace are 
around the wrists, A second dress for dinners 
and afternoon wear is blue and white striped silk, 
made with a demi-train and basque. 

A street costume of black silk is entirely with- 
out jet. ‘The skirt has six side pleatings exceed- 
ingly small and fine placed straight around it, as 
all trimmings for walking skirts now are. The 
over dress is a long polonaise with a deep basque 
behind, trimmed with very rich passementerie of 
leaf pattern and crocheted fringe. Crocheted 
buttons fasten the entire front. 

A dainty costume for midsummer is of écru 
batiste, with wide flounces of English embroid- 
ery and black velvet bows and sashes. It con- 
sists of but two pieces, the long Henri Trois 
basque and demi-trained skirt. A pleating and 
puff of the batiste, with a wide flounce covered 
with open needle-work, pass around the foot of 
the dress, except directly in front. Above this 
are narrower embroidered flounces and puffs out- 
lining a deep apron that points to the foot of 
the front breadth, passes up the side, and is lost 
in a large panier behind. Sashes of black velvet 
lined with white silk fall in loops and ends on 
each side of the panier. The Henri Trois basque 
suits the outlines of the apron by being very long 
in front and much shorter behind. This basque 
is formed of lengthwise puffs of batiste with in- 
sertion between, matching the star embroidery 
on the flounces. Black velvet bows fasten the 
front. Puffed sleeves, with white lisse puffs 
around the wrist, and a black velvet bow. 

A dress for summer mornings is of white 
repped piqué, made with a chatelaine bodice that 
fits as if moulded over the hips, while the back 
has two puffs, from beneath which fall two tabs 
formed of squares folded over like sashes, For 
trimming, the piqué is slashed in bands pointed 
on the edges, and an insertion of linen braid is 
wrought between the bands, with a purled edging 
of the same on the points. Medicis collar of 
the piqué and braid. ‘The skirt is trimmed with 
this open insertion and piqué bands. 

Another summer suit of gray linen jean has 
also a chatelaine waist, trimmed straight across 
the short front, pointed smoothly over the tour- 
nure, and ornamented behind with puffed loops 
and squares of linen folded over to form three- 
cornered sashes. ‘The pretty trimming is white 
open braid insertion done in quaint herring-bone 
pattern, and an edging to correspond. The flar- 
ing standing collar and the cuffs are formed of 
little bars of the linen with herring-bone between. 
A tablier of this open-work trims the front 
breadths, while the back is covered with pleat- 
ings headed by insertion. 

The prettiest bonnet in the outfit is a capote 
with soft crown, shirred front, and frill of ciel 
blue silk. A pleating of white crépe lisse soft- 
ens the frill. Folded cunningly on the crown 
is a kerchief formed of blocks of Valenciennes 
insertion set in linen cambric, and edged with 
lace. Branches of small Isabelle (lemon-colored) 
roses laid across the crown complete this girlish 
and tasteful bonnet for evening and dressy toi- 
lettes. 

A more stately Directoire bonnet, for church 
and carriage toilettes, is of black net wrought 
with jet beads in branching coral pattern. This 
is to be worn ‘‘ sideways,” making the highest 
part of the black velvet coronet on the left side 
just where two large pale blush-roses peep from 
beneath the brim. A scarf of pale blue silk, with 
the ends trimmed with wide Valenciennes lace, 
is passed around the crown, and loosely knotted 
on the left side. 

A third bonnet, for traveling, morning, and 
country wear, is of écru chip, with ample crown, 
and brim turned down in front and on the sides, 
but turned up behind. Folds of écru and of 
violet silk—the soft twilled gros d’Orient—are 
laid smoothly around the crown. A wide scarf 
of each of the contrasting colors needle-worked 
in scallops on their edges is knotted and draped 
behind ; two nodding clusters of cock’s feathers 
fall over the crown of this stylish bonnet. There 
is no face trimming, but merely a lining of écru 
silk in the brim. 

Another white silk dress added to the trous- 
seau had a shirred front of plain white silk and 
an elaborate brocaded train. This dress and 
some beautiful lingerie were made at ARNOLD, 
Constasie, & Co.’s. Among miscellaneous 
items chosen at A. T. Srewart’s were some 
elegant wraps—handsomely beaded sacques ; two 
lace-covered parasols, one of white point appliqué 
lace, the other of black thread, both on white 
silk, with carved ivory handles; and lastly, the 





bridal fan, with pearl sticks exquisitely carved, 


mounted with white silk on which flowers were 
painted. 

‘The invitations to the wedding, which are fine- 
ly engraved by the Columbian Bank note Com- 
pany of Washington, consist of a large long note- 
sheet of creamy white thick English paper, on 
which is the following formula in script: 


Ske Pusident and Chu. Grant 
ceguest the fleasuse of  - company 
at the mariage of thet daughter 
at the Executive Chansion 
on Thursday, May 24 3, 
at eleven o clock. A A 


Inclosed are two large and nearly square cards 
of unglazed Bristol-board, one bearing the bride’s 
name in script, 


Miss Nelle Gane, 


and the other, also in script, that of the bride- 
groom, 


M,, Algernon CE. AF. LHurtorts. 











PERSONAL. 


eMiss Ciara Louise KELLoge and Miss ApE- 
LAIDE PHILLIPs and the Temple Quartette Club 
are to do the music at the Soman memorial 
exercises before the Massachusetts Legislature, 
on which occasion Mr. GzorGE WILLIAM CurRTIS 
will pronounce the oration. 

—Animated by poetic sentiment, Miss Lester, 
of Baltimore, has sent to TENNYSON a wild daisy 
picked from Por’s grave on the 8d ult. The 
package was tied with a white satin ribbon, 
upon which was written, “The only blossom 
from the nameless and neglected grave of Ep- 
GAR ALLAN Pog, 1874.” It was the only flower 
to be found on or near the desolate place. Miss 
LesTER may expect an autographic acknowl- 
edgment from A. T. early mail. 

—Colonel EveLyn Woop, who so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the Ashantee war, is a son 
of the late Rev. Sir Joun Woop, and a nephew 
of Lord HatuEerRty. The colonel has qualified 
himself for the law as a profession, and will at 
once be called to the bar, and allowed to pre- 
pare mandamuses and all sorts of troublesome 
things. 

—Liszt has done it at last—given his whole 
collection of curiosities, works of art, etc., val- 
ued at 400,000 florins, to the Hungarian nation. 
Among the curiosities are BEETHOVEN’s Ameri- 
can piano, Haypy’s and Mozart’s harpsichords, 
and a number of decorations and other articles 
presented to Liszt by his admirers. The Hun- 

arian nation will be pleased to gaze upon these 
historical but somewhat rickety old instruments 
and regalia, It is good to do so, 

—Davip Sinton, of Cincinnati, has given 
$100,000 to the Seamen’s Bethel in that city. 
The fresh-water old salts of the Ohio will now 
have a comfortable place for worship. 

.—The SUMNER memorial fund now amounts 
to a little over $13,000. 

—The Grand Duke Nicnoras ConsTanTINE is 
at the head of the Russian scientitic expedition 
which has left St. Petersburg to explore the val- 
ley ot Amou-Duria, in Central Asia. 

—Compared with the niggardliness with which 
pastors were paid down to within the last ten 
or fifteen years, the salaries now given are quite 
liberal, and as most of our prominent congre- 
gations provide a parsonage for their minister, 
their support may be regarded as generous. 
The largest salary paid to any clergyman in the 
country is to Mr. BerecHEr—$15,000. Next to 
him come our city parishes: Dr. Porrer, of 
Grace Church, and Dr. Morgan Drx, Trinity, 
$12,000; Dr. Morean, St. Thomas’s, $10,000; 
Dr. Monteomery, Incarnation, Dr. Hareut, 
St. Paul’s, and Dr. Swoprs, Trinity Chapel, the 
same; Dr. Tyna, $6000, and Dr. Tyne, Jun., the 
same; Dr. Joun Corton Smitu, $5000; Dr. 
Cooke, $8000. The lowest salary paid in the 
Episcopal Church is $1000, and the entire sal- 
ary list amounts to about $300,000. Dr. Jonn 
Ha 1, Presbyterian, receives $10,000 gold; Rev. 
Dr. THompson, Presbyterian, and Dr. Hastinas, 

; Drs. Paxton, Nortarup, BuRCHARD, 
and Hircncocx, $5000 each; Dr. Eiper, Bap- 
tist, $6000—the highest salary oe by this de- 
nomination; Drs. ARMITAGE, KENDRICK, and 
KINNARD, Baptist, each $5000, and five Baptist 

astors receive $1000. In the Reformed Dutch 

hurch Drs. CHAMBERS, ORMISTON, and Dr 
Wirt receive $8000; Drs. Tompson and Rop- 
GERS, $6000; and Drs. HUTTON and MANDEVILLE, 
$5000; three are paid $1000, Dr. CHaprn’s pay 
is $5000; Drs. SweeTzeER and PULLMAN, same 
denomination (Universalis$), $3000. One Meth- 
odist church pays its pastor $5000, two others 
pay $3000 each, and ten more $2000. One Lu- 
theran church pays $6000, and another $4000; 
some Lutheran pastors receive less than $1000. 
The salary of Dr. BELLows is ; Dr. DEEMs 
receives $5000; and Rev. CHauncey GIues (Swe- 
denborgian) $3500. All pastors of Roman Cath- 
A churches receive a year, and assistants 
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—The late RopertT FREELAND, an opulent 
cottom spinner of Scotland, left bequests to re- 
ligious and chrritable institutions and to his 
servants amounting to upward of $200,000. 

—Bishop WorpswortTH, in resigning the 
Bishopric of St. Andrews, Scotland, says that 
during his twenty-seven years’ service he has 
endeavored to promote the welfare of the Scotch 
Episcopal Chureh to the best of his judgment 
and ability. He thinks “tthe time has come 
when he may fairly claim to be allowed to re- 
turn and devote the remainder of his life and 
strength to the service of the Church of his na- 
tive land.” 

—St. Paun seems to have held cremation 
among the higher Christian virtues, as witness : 
* And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
1 Cor., xiii. 3. 

—Mr. Disraetphas asked the Queen, and the 
Queen has consented, to confer a baronetcy on 
Mr. Puitip Rosz, an intimate personal friend of 
the Premier, and a most efficient agent of the 
Conservative party. For many years he has 
been in confidential relations with the chiefs of 





that party, aud gave important assistance to the 








late Lord Dersy in the preparation .of the first 
Reform Bill. Mr. Diskagxi has been looking 
out very industriously for the interests of some 
of his old personal friends since he resumed 
power, and Englishmen generally are glad to 
see it. 

—James COLTER, & quarry-man in the iron- 
works at Paducah, Kentucky, and lately a street 
laborer, has gone to England to get a fortune 
left him by his uncle, who died about seventeen 
years ago. The executors of the latter’s will 
have been looking for the heir since his un:le’s 
death, and only found him recently by accident. 
They are satisfied of his identity, and sent him 
money to pay his passage to London, where the 
property is that he inherits, and he left Hill- 
man’s for London about two weeks ago. Thx 
value of the property is in the neighborhood of 
poo saa part of it being a fine residence worth 


, 000. 
—The Jubilee Singers did great things in En 
land. Besides the $50,000 they gained there, 
2000 were contributed from one source and an- 

other to furnish dormitories for forty students, 
and over $1000 for a library. Mr. GLapsToner, 
Dean Staney, Mr. SpuRGEON, and others, also 
made presents of books. The Quakers sub- 
scribed $1100 for a set of philosophical instru- 
ments, and the town of Hull presented a portrait 
of WILBERFORCE, to be placed in Nashville Uni- 
versity. Mr. CrossLey, the great carpet manu- 
facturer, is to carpet the rooms. 

—Sir Georce ELuiottT, who has been made 
a baronet at the request of Mr. DisRak xt, is the 
largest colliery owner in the world, and is ex- 
tensively engaged in telegraphic enterprises. 
He was one of the capitalists who aided in com- 
pleting the first Atlantic cable. 

—Eighteen British officers form the total loss 
in the commissioned ranks from the commence- 
ment to the conclusion of the Ashantee war. 
Of these only four were killed in action, and one 
died from wounds. 

—Professor Fawcett, who has at last found a 
constituency to return him to Parliament, ap- 
pears to be particularly happy in his domestic 
relations. In the preface to the fourth edition 
of his Political Heonomy, just published, he says : 
“In preparing this edition I have derived the 
most valuable assistance from my wife, who, in 
applying herself to the work, has shown the 
greatest care and assiduity. I have also to thank 
her for having suggested many improvements, 
and she has also peinted out many defects which 
had previously escaped my notice.” 

—On the 16th of March there died at Ahmed- 
nuggur, in Southertf India, a venerable Moham- 
medan at the age of one hundred and forty-three 
years. He had lived a very serious life, was a 
priest, and held in the highest esteem. His fu- 
neral was the most remarkable ver witnessed in 
that region. The bier was loaded with flowers, 
and the streets were watered all the way it was 
to pass. Money was given by all castes to erect * 
a tomb to his memory. 

—The Baroness BurpETT-CouTts sent Mr. 
Moopy, the American revivalist in Scotland, a 
check for $5000 as a strong expression of her 
appreciation of the work which he has been do- 
ing in Scotland. Mr. Moopy returnec it with 
many thanks. Some of those hostile to his work 
charged that it was a ‘‘ financial speculation,” 
and be thought it not best to give color to this 
slander by accepting the gift. 

—Harvard University has decided to spell 
the name “‘SHAKSPERE,”’ instead of ‘‘SHakgs- 
PEARE,”’ as has been its custom. 

—Senator SuMNER’s library, which has recent- 
ly been placed in Harvard College Library, con- 
sisted of only about 2000 volumes. Among the 
most valuable of these are: A copy of Claudi- 
anus, With autograph of the poet Gray; WaAL- 
TER Scort’s own manuscripts of a work on the 
drama; a fragment of the Biblia Latina, printed 
by Faust in 1462; Cicero de Officiis, in manu- 
script of the fifteenth century ; Burns’s “Scots 
wha hae,” in the author’s handwriting; a Dutch 
manuscript, bound with carved ivory sides, and 
set with precious stones; Pindar, with manu- 
script notes by MILTON; a book of autographs, 
containing MILToN’s; manuscript notes on Sen- 
eca, by Huco Grotivs; first book of THomson’s 
Seasons, with author’s autograph ; BEN JoNsoNn’s 
autograph on title-page of a little book, thus, 
“Sum Ben Jonson ; Gellius, with notes by ME- 
LANCHTHON ; The Club, with autographs of PorE 
and Swirt on title-page; JoHN DRYDEN’s Greek 
Exercise Book, with autobiography ; Joun Bun- 
yan’s English Bible, with his autograph ; letters 
of NAPOLEON to JOSEPHINE, with NAPOLEON'S 
autograph ; Haypn’s opera of Armida—manu- 
script by the author; Ossian’s Poems, with By- 
RON’sS autograph; monastic manuscript, with 
chain and ring attached; and many other rare 
and valuable works. 

—His Majesty King Kataxkava, recently en- 
throned in royal state over the few hills and 
dales constituting the Sandwich Islands, served 
for thirteen years in the Fire Department of 
Honolulu, and at the time he was elected King 
was foreman of Hawaii Engine Company No. 4. 
On the 14th of March the firemen of Honolula 
formed a procession and marched to the King’s 
palace to offer their congratulations. KaLakava, 
in reply to the chief engineer, said he should al- 
ways feel proud to consider himself an active 
member of the Fire Department, and that he 
should deem it his duty, when emergencies arise, 
to join the firemen on the brakes. 

—Mr. BLanTon Duncan has written to General 
HaNcOCK an account of his visit to Marshal Ba- 
ZAINE, in the fortress uf Sainte-Marguerite. The 
marshal’s wife is a prisoner, under exactly the 
same regulations as her husband. She is a Mex- 
ican, with dark, lustrous eyes, eyebrows beauti- 
fully curved, mouth indicating unusual resolu- 
tion, a radiant, lovely face, tinged with carmine, 
and lips like cherries. She said: ‘*‘ When I mar- 
ried the marshal I was seventeen. He was at 
the summit of power, with fortune and friends 
to support his future, and not a shadow to over- 
cast it. He gave me that bright and enviable 
position, and when power and friends have van- 
ished, my place is by his side, to share the crust 
of bread and all the privations with the same 
devotion and affection that were due to him in 
the zenith of his prosperity.”” Bazarnr had no 
fortune, and acquired nothing in Mexico. The 
gifts to his wife were confiscated after the fall 
of Maximr“ian. Mrs. Bazarne’s mother was 
in very moderate circumstances, and now re- 
sides in Mexico. As a Senator and Marshal Ba- 
ZAINE’S income and allowances were quite hand- 

some, probably reaching 100,000 franes a year. 
Since stripped of his position, his resources 
probably do not exceed 5200 francs income. 
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also carried back and forth, in doing 
which a loop a quarter of an inch long 
is always left standing at the sides of 


the border. 


Dumb-Waiter for Card-Table, 
Figs. 1 an 














Fig. 1.—Insertion.— VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


Insertions.—Venetian Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Tuese insertions are suitable for trimming all kinds of lingerie, 
and = be worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, or linen. 
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coarse outlines 
several times 
with cotton, 
stretch the con- 
necting bars 
with fine thread, 
and cover them 
in button - hole 
stitch, at the 
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symbols 
the filling silk, 
and the dark 
ones the gold 
soutache, The 
embroidery is 
worked cross- 
wise, going 
back and forth, 
and working 
two Gobelin 
stitches for 
each symbol. 
The soutache is 


Tuts dumb- 
which 
is screwed to the 
card - table, 
serves to hold a can- 
dlestick or other arti- 
cles, is of carved wood. 
The centre is ornamented 
with embroidery, which is 
» worked in the design shown by 
, according to the de- 
scription of symbols, ‘with beads, 
worsted, and silk on canvas. 
under side of the dumb-waiter is 
covered with green cloth, in order 
to protect the polish of the card- 
table. 
also screwed on a work-stand or 
reading chair. 


waiter, 


e design to the material, run the fine outlines singly, and the 
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Table-Bell, Figs. 1-3. 


Tue frame of this bell is of verd-antique 
bronze, and is four inches high. 
per cupola-shaped part is furnished in 
the centre with a button, by pressing 
which the bell strikes on the in- 
The lower part of the beil 
is surrounded with a band, 
which is worked on canvas 
on a foundation of gold 
soutache in straight Gob- 
elin stitch with black 
or violet filling silk. 
Figs. 2 and 3 show 
two designs, which 
are worked by the 
description of sym- 
the light 
show 
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eaue: same time forming picots. Work the design figures, 
which have been run with cotton, in half-polka 
and satin stitch, and cut away the founda- 

tion material from the wrong side accord- 
ing to the patterns. 


Tape Case, Figs. 1-3. 
Tuts circular case is made 
of wood, and is covered with 
red Russia leather. | It 
serves to hold tape of dif- 
ferent widths, the ends 
of which are draWn 
through a slit at the 
side. The case is or- 
namented in bead 
embroidery in the 
design shown by 
Fig. 3, which is 
worked on fine 
canvas with the 
beads given in 
the description 
of . symbols. 
Fig. 2 shows Cait 
re design for Fig. 3.—Desicn 
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Cradle Af- 


ghan.—Crochet, Point Russe, 
and Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Tne illustration shows a section of 
a carriage or cradle afghan reduced in 
size, which is set together of separate 
strips, or- 
namented in 
point Russe 
and cross stitch 
embroidery, and 
bordered —_ with 
knotted fringe. 
The original is sixty 
inches long and fif- 
ty inches and a half 
wide, not including the 
fringe. ‘The coverlet con- 
sists of seven strips, four of 
which are worked with dark and 
three with light worsted of a fash- 
ionable color crosswise in Afghan 
(Victoria) stitch. First work the 
lighter strips, each on a foundation 
of 22 st., in the requisite length. — - 

Each pattern row of the Victoria 
stitch consists of one round going Fig. 1.—Tarr Case. 
; [See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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forward and one going back. In the first round of the first pattern 
row take up one loop from each foundation st. (stitch), and keep all 
the loops on the needle, and in the second round always cast off two 
of the loops on the needle together, drawing the thread through once. 
The first loop, 
however, is cast 
off separately. 
In the course 
of the work, in 
the first round 
of every follow- 
ing pattern row, 
take up the 
loops always 


Fig. 1.—Doms-Watrer For Carb-TABLe. 
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from the vertical veins of the preceding pattern row. The second 
round is worked as described previously. Work the dark strips on 
a foundation of 22 st. as follows: The first three pattern rows are 
worked in the ordinary Afghan stitch. In the second round of the 
fourth pattern row, in which the st. of the preceding round are cast 
off, crochet for the raised dots 5 ch. (chain stitch) between the 15th 
and 16th st. of this round, and in the next seven pattern rows, in 
each second round work always 5 ch. between the 2 st. directly be- 
fore the 2 st. between which 5 ch. were worked in the preceding 
pattern row. Repeat the Ist-11th rounds until the strip has gained 
the length required. All the strips are bordered on the sides with 
two rounds of sc, (single crochet) of black zephyr worsted; in the 
first of these rounds 
crochet always 1 st. on 
each edge st., and in 
the second round al- 
ways 1 sc. on the up- 
per two veins of each 
st. in the preceding 
round, Join the fin- 
ished strips from the 
wrong side, so that al- 
ternately one dark and 
one light strip come to- 
gether, with one round 
of sc. of yellow zephyr 
worsted, always fast- 
ening together the two 
upper veins of one edge 
st. of each strip with 
lse. The outer edge 
of the coverlet is bor- 
dered besides with one 
round as follows: Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. 


point lace braid a quarter of an inch wide and lace stitches of fine 
thread. The separate figures are joined with button-hole stitch bars 
and picots. Having transferred the outlines of the design to linen, 
run on the point lace braid as shown by the illustration, in doing 
which partly pleat and partly gather the braid at the points of the 
leaves and at the curves; sew the braid together with fine stitches at 
the intersecting points without passing through the linen. Then work 
the wheels and lace stitches and the button-hole stitch bars as shown 
hy the illustration, and edge the border with woven picots, 


Corners of Collars.—White Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘THEsE corners of collars are worked on fine Brussels lace. Trans- 
fer the design to linen, 
baste the tulle on the 
latter, run the outlines 
with embroidery cot- 
ton, and edge the de- 
sign figures in half- 
polka stitch. For the 
connecting bars stretch 
the threads as shown by 
the illustration, over- 
cast them, and cut 
away the tulle under- 
neath the bars. Point 
lace braid is sewed on 
the corner shown by 
Fig. 1, and for the 
scallops on the edge. 
The lace and button- 
hole stitches are work- 
ed with fine thread, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, 





















































Fig. 3.—Biux Pout pe Sore 


Fig. 2.—Brack Gros GRAIN 


on the upper two veins SOL. PARASOL. aed . 
of the next cdge st., wens NEWSPAPER 
2 ch., 2 se. on the first MENTION. 


of these, pass 
over 1 st. The 
point Russe em- 
broidery on the 
dark strips at 
both sides of the 
dots is worked 
with yellow worsted, observing the illustra- 
tion. Work the stitches on the side edges 
of all the strips with black worsted. ‘The 
cross stitch and point Russe embroidery on 
the light strips is worked with brown worst- 
ed; the small crosses in the figures are 
worked alternately with blue, green, red, 
and white worsted ; the separate stitches of 
the point Russe embroidery which appear 
lighter in the illustration are worked with 
yellow worsted. Knot worsted strands into 
the outer edge of the coverlet, observing the 
illustration, 


Parasols, Figs. 1-5. Fig. 4.%-Purrie TAFFETA 

Fig. 1.—Ecrv Poncer Parasor. This ParasoL 1x Two SHADES. 
parasol is covered with pongee, lined with . 
white marceline, and pinked on the edge. a 
It is trimmed with écru guipure lace, and 
folds and small bows of pongee. 

Fig. 2.—Bvack Gros Grain Par- 
asot. This parasol of black gros 
grain is lined with white marce- 
line, and pinked on the edge. 
The trimming consists of 
bead and cord embroidery. 
‘The flowers are made of 
black beads, and the 
leaves and stems of 
black silk cord. é , 
Che stick o , : at s i 
niet cs ‘4 Point Lace Handkerchief 

AY 3 Border. 
Tus border is designed for 
cambric handkerchiefs, 
and is worked with 


I SUPPOSE 
that people 
must like to see 
their names in 
the papers ; else 
why should they so punctually inform the 
editor, when the fact of their presence at 
a party has been omitted? Nay, I venture 
to infer that every body has, at some time 
or another, been glad and proud to see 
his name in print, provided always that it 
does not appear in the list of bankrupts, 
or in the advertisements periodically pub- 
lished by hotel and lodging-house keepers 
to warn Captain O’Doo that if he does 
not fetch away the trunks or the double- 
barreled rifle he left five months ago at 
94 —— Street, those articles will be sold to 
defray expenses. 

I remember, some years ago, going to the 
burial of Lord Macaulay in Westminster 
Fig. 5,—Gray Fare Abbey. I went on business; and as I was 

PARASOL. standing in the nave with a note-book in my 
hand, I noticed, eying me somewhat thought- 
fully, a tall, dry old gentleman with gray 
whiskers, and. the largest bow to his white 

cravat I had’ ever seen out of a. panto- 
mime. Presently he stalked up to 
me, and screening his buccinator 
muscle with one sable- gloved 

hand, he murmured, in a 
ghostly whisper, ‘‘ Sir David 
Goliath Philister, M.P.” 

This portentous an- 

nouncement failed 
to stagger me. 
**How much ?” 
I said, inno- 
cently. He 
repeated 





















































Fig. 5.—Gray Fartte Parasot. This parasol is covered with 
gray faille, lined with white marceline, and pinked on the edge. 
The trimming consists of similar faille, which is pleated in 
fan shapes, and edged on the point with a short ruche. 
The ivory stick is carved in the shape of a horse’s 

hoof on the under end, and covered with silver. 

































wood is 

furnished 

witha chain. the infor- 
Fig. 3.— mation in 


Bivur Pout DE 
Sove PaRasoL. 
This blue poult de 
soie parasol is lined with 
white marceline, and bor- 
dered with black guipure 
lace. A soutache border and 
satin beads ornament the sections 
of the parasol ; inside of the design 
figures the material is cut away, and 

hlack silk gauze is set underneath. 
The stick of carved ebony is fur- 
nished on the point at the top 
with a chain, which serves to 
fasten the parasol to the belt. 
Blue poult de soie ribbon bow 
with ends. 

Fig. 4.—Purrere Tarreta 
Parasot IN Two Swaps. 
This parasol of dark purple 
taffeta is lined with white mar- 
celine, and pinked on the 
edge. The trimming consists 
of crescent-shaped pleatings 
of purple taffeta in two 
shades, which are fringed 
out, and bows of dark ma- 
terial. The stick is of 
carved ivory, and on 
the point is a bronze 

chain for fasten- that on the mor- 
ing the parasol row he appeared : if 
Fig. 1.—Corner or Cortan.—VVaite Emprorpery. — to the belt. Porst Lace Haxpkercuter Borper. intheDailyBlun- ig, 2.—Corxrr or Cottrar.—Wuire EmBrorpery 


a slow, low 
growl. I really 
did not know what 
todo; so I shrugged 
my shoulders depreca- 
tingly, and made a low 
bow. By this time he had 
become as much exasperated as 
one can venture to be at a funeral 
in Westminster Abbey, and said, 
_ loud enough to scandalize a neighbor- 
ing verger, ‘‘Sir David Goliath 

Philister, Bart., M.P., was pres- 
ent at the funeral of Lord Ma- 

caulay:- do you understand 
that, man?” Honest gentle- 
man! he wanted to see his 
name in the papers next morn- 
ing. It so happened that I 
had nothing to do wth 

“taking down the names’ 
on the occasion; but not 
wishing to rob the old gen- 
tleman of an innocent grat- 
ification, I sought out all 
the reporters of my ac- 
quaintance, and enlight- 
ened them as to the 
M.P.’s personality. 
I am sorry to say 
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derer as ~ir Davies Philistine, and in the Morning 
Mull as Sir Diachylon Plaster; but at all events 
his wishes were partially gratified. ‘That he 
should have hankered after publicity was only 
so much human nature of the *‘ Jo sono stato pre- 
sente” kind. When mankind are unable to get 
their names published they advertise. Where 
there a.e no journals, they scrawl their names on 
the ceiling of a room, as at Stratford-on-Avon, or 
carve them in the timber, as at Hougoumont, or 
scratch them on the marble of the Giants’ Stair- 
ease, or the bricks of the Pyramids. But on this 
depend—that the craving for publicity is of all hu- 
man instincts one of the very strongest. Moses 
may have felt it as irresistibly as Mr. Brown the 
hatter does to-day. 





BY THE RIVER. 


Ox! to be idle one long day, 
When spring is almost over, 

And these great giants gaunt and gray 
Are green; when round-head clover 


And purple thyme-tufts fill the air, 
And fields are gay with daisies ; 

When, blushing, dies the hawthorn fair 
Just as your poet praises ; 


When overhead the lark’s far song, 
And thrushes in the hedge-rows, 

And hidden linnets piping long 
Where rank the river sedge grows. 


Oh! to be idle one spring day, 
To muse in wood or meadow; 
Glide down this river ’twixt the play 
Of sun and trembling shadow! 


I'd see all wonders ‘neath the stream, 
The pebbles and vexed grasses ; 

I'd lean across the boat and dream 
As each scene slowly passes. 


The tide should ripple welcomes low, 
And dance the kingcups bravely ; 

And flags in purple stately bow, 
And nod the tall reeds gravely. 


I'd rest an hour the willows by, 
And say a prayer in pity 

For all who stifle, groan, and die 
This day in crowded city. 





LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avruon or “Taken at tue Foon,” “Srrancers 
an» Pirerts,” “ Avrora Fioyp,” ero. 





CHAPTER VIII.—(Continued.) 


By some gradual process, which he perhaps 
could hardly have explained to himself, the 
painter extended his hours of work in Voysey 
Street. There were days when he was not in 
the vein for the Lamia picture, and a young 
man with three thousand a year in perpetuity 
will hardly labor against the grain, having no 
need to produce pot-boilers. So on these off 
days he would put his patient model into some 
new attitude, and begin a single-figure picture— 
Imogen, or Olivia, or Juliet, or the Dorothea of 
Cervantes, or Joan of Arc, as caprice prompted, 
the model caring nothing, so long as she had his 
company. 

It is possible that Mrs. Gurner would have 
hardly tolerated so much waste of her grand- 
daughter's time but for those social luncheons, 
which served the two women for dinners, and 
also on account of the more substantial aid afford- 
ed the small household by Mr. Leyburne’s em- 
ployment of Jarred as a picture-restorer. 

** He's the best customer I've got,” said Jarred 
to his parent; ‘‘so mind you're civil to him, old 
lady. I’m not sorry he’s taken so to Loo, for 
she’s improved ever so much since she began to 
sit to him. Keeps her hair tidier, and mends 
her gown. And after all—though he might be 
sweet. upon the other one to begin with—who 
knows “what may. happen? Men's: minds are 
changeable énough at the best of times, or there 
wouldn't be so many breach-of-promise cases in 
the newspapers.” 

** Perhaps not, Jarred,” sighed Mrs. Gurner; 
**but the breachers—I mean those who break 
their promise—generally throw over a poor girl 
to marry a rich one. ‘Shortly after writing 
these beautiful letters, full of affection and quo- 
tations from Scripture, the defendant married 
another lady with property.’ ‘That's how it goes 
in the newspapers. ‘There’s generally property 
with the second lady. I never saw a case where 
it was a rich girl left in the lurch for the sake of 
@ poor one.” 

** Because rich girls don’t demean themselves 
by bringing actions,” answered Jarred; ‘‘ they've 
got the knowledge of their independence to sus- 
tain them, and they're above the consideration 
of damages.” 

**Tt may be so, Jarred; but experience has 
taught me to look at the dark side of the picture. 
I wouldn't allow Mr. Leyburne to come near the 
place if I thought there was any harm in him; 
out from what I've seen of him the babe unborn 
isn’t more innocent.” 

Influenced, it may be, by some airy vision 
shaped out of possibilities, Mr. Gurner’s soul ex- 
panded so far as to move him to give his daugh- 
ter a sovereign for the purchase of a new gown. 

**Never mind your grandmother's rubbish,” 
he said, when Loo told him of Mrs. Gurner’s un- 
willingness to “‘tamp c with the stock.” ‘Go 
out and buy some new stuff that hasn't been worn 
py a pack of —Lord-knows-whats,” said Mr. Gur- 
ner, pulling himself up short and coining a word ; 
“*but that’s clean and decent as it came from the 
loom.” 

Whereupon Louisa, enraptured, rushed off to 
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Shoolbred’s, almost overcome by the size and 

splendor of the place, and bought a vivid blue 

merino, which she cut out and half made that 

evening, under the indignant eyes of her grand- 
arent. 

** If you had money to spend, Louisa, I think 
you might have laid it out in your own family. 
I'd have let you had that brown poplin for a sov- 
ereign—a dress that must have cost five when it 
was new.” , 

** You said you didn't want to interfere with 
the stock, grandma.” 

“* Not without having some quo pro quid to en- 
ter in my books, Louisa ; but your custom would 
be the same as any one else’s, except that I should 
have given you the advantage. I've been asking 
five-and-thirty shillings for that poplin.” 

**There’s wine stains all down the front 
breadth, grandma, and some little holes burned 
in one sleeve, as if it was done with a cigar.” 

** You needn’t disparage the dress, Louisa, be- 
cause you've spent your money elsewhere.” 

‘* Besides, father told me to buy a new gown, 
and that’s the long and the short of it,” concluded 
Loo, curtly. 

The study of Shakspeare had not as yet im- 
proved or modified the familiar language of daily 
life. 

** Perhaps, as your father is in such a generous 
mood, he'll be kind enough to pay the water- 
rate,” observed Mrs. Gurner, in a biting tone; 
“it’s been standing long enough.” 

Mr. Leyburne was somewhat startled on his 
next visit by Loo’s appearance in the bright blue 
gown. Its color reminded him of that blue silk 
whose musical frou frou he had heard so often 
in Fitzroy Square. He gave a little guilty look, 
and began painting with less delay than usual. 

Louisa was disappointed. She had expected 
some praise of her new dress; not that it was 
his habit to pay her compliments, only a new 
dress was to her so great an event that she could 
hardly suppose it would pass unnoticed. She 
placed herself in the accustomed pose, but her 
lower lip trembled for a moment, and she looked 
like a child inclined to ery. 

Walter dashed into his work vigorously, but 
soon flagged ; seemed strangely disturbed in tem- 
per, and at last flung down his brush with a mut- 
tered exclamation that might have been any thing. 

‘*Tt’s no use,” he cried, impatiently ; ‘* I can’t 
paint you in that glaring blue thing. The flesh- 
tints are nowhere. I must have a dress made 
immediately—classic drapery, and so on. I can 
get one from a theatrical costumer.” 

“* Don’t you like blue?” faltered Louisa. 

‘**For some complexions. Not for yours. What 
made you put that gown on to-day ?” 

‘* It's a new one; my father gave it me. I 
thought you'd like it better than that old dingy 
one I always wear. I haven't had a new one for 
two years.” 

A little choking sound followed the confession, 
and poor Loo’s mortification found relief in tears. 
That beautiful bright blue garment which she 
had toiled to make in the dead hours of the 
night, when there was profoundest silence, save 
of errant cats, in Voysey Street; that garment 
over whose gores, and side breadths, and placket- 
hole, and right sleeve, and left sleeve her puz- 
zled brain had perplexed itself, was flouted as a 
‘glaring blue thing” by the one person whose 
approbation she most desired. She had fancied 
that she would appear to him a regenerate creat- 
ure in that new gown, like a butterfly released 
from the dull cocoon that had bound it. 

The childish seb, the brimming eyes, touched 
Walter's kindly heart. He ran across the room 
to her, comforted her with little tender, mean- 
ingless words, and drew her toward him with a 
gentle brotherly caress. 

** My dearest child,” he said, ‘‘ the dress is all 
that is charming as a dress. Only it kills your 
complexion. ‘That pale olive skin of yours is 
ruined by blue reflections. Why didn’t you tell 
me you wanted a new dress? Let me choose it 
for you. But I'll have the Lamia costume made 
at once. I must paint my drapery from the real 
thing—Greek robes of white cashmere, with the 
old key border in scarlet ; just enough color to 
warm the dead white, and make a vivid contrast 
with that inky hair.” 

She was consoled, but he remained none the 
less sorry for having wounded her. What a 
foolish, sensitive creature she was, in® spite of 
Voysey Street, the grandmother, the second- 
hand finery! A very woman, in no wise unsex- 
ed by that sharp ordeal of poverty. Until now 
he had shrunk from offering her any thing ap- 


’ proaching to a gift. Even his books he had only 


lent her. But on the day after this little scene 
he sent her a parcel of silk, a deep rich purple- 
red, the color of Chambertin. ‘There was lace 
in the parcel, soft-looking Brussels or Mechlin, 
which Mrs. Gurner pronounced worth a small 
fortune. It was hardly the most serviceable 
dress that could have been given to’a young per- 
son in Voysey Street, that wine-dark Naples silk, 
scarcely a dress to fetch beer in, or even wear 
sitting at one’s ease in the little parlor, where all 
the domestic processes necessary to existence 
went on daily. Certainly not a dress in which 
to wait upon lodgers, or do the “cleaning.” But, 
having wounded her by his unkindness, Mr. Ley- 
burne was only eager to atone for his offense, 
and to his artistic mind the question of utility 
never presented itself. 


*“Dear Miss Gurner” (he wrote in the 
brief note which accompanied the parcel),—‘‘ I 
venture to send you a dress, which [ think will 
suit you better than the blue. Kindly accept it 
and wear it as a proof that you have forgiven me 
my impertinence about the dress of your own 
choosing. I have ordered the Lamia costume, 
and shall be much obliged if you will go to Mer- 
cer’s, in Bow Street, and have it tried on. I 
have told tnem you will call. 

** Yours always, Water LeYBuRNE,” 





Mrs. Gurner turned over the contents of the 
parcel with many a moan. 

‘*It must have cost ten shillings a yard,” she 
said; ‘‘and there’s fifteen yards; that’s seven 
pound ten; and six yards of lace, at fifteen shil- 
lings to a pound—call it tifteen—four pound ten: 
twelve pound for a dress that you can never wear 
but once in a way on a Sunday afternoon ; and 
then be dressed above your station, and draw 
down evil-minded remarks, Twelve pound would 
have paid a quarter's rent. Whata pity he didn’t 
give you the money!” 

** Do you suppose I’d have taken money from 
him, grandma?” flashed out Loo, wrapping up 
her parcel indignantly. ‘* You don’t know how 
to appreciate kindness and generosity. I don’t 
care if I never wear the dress; but I’m proud to 
think he thought it was fit for me, and bought 
me such a dress as he’d have bought for a lady.” 

Jarred felt nothing but satisfaction at sight of 
the present. 

‘*Bravo!” said he. ‘‘ Hold up your head, my 
girl; there’s money bid for you. Who knows 
what may happen? I should like to have a look 
at that doll-faced miss in Fitzroy Square, and 
see if she’s as good-looking as our Loo, now that 
she’s taken to keep her hair tidy.” 

Instead of being grateful for the implied com- 
pliment, the girl flamed up at this speech of her 
father's. 

“You've no business to say such things,” she 
cried; ‘‘ you've no right to talk about the young 
lady that—that—Mr. Leyburne’s going to mar- 
ry. It’s all very well for him to be kind, and to 
make believe to think me a lady; and I'm grate- 
ful to him for taking so much trouble. But do 
you think I don’t know that it’s all make-believe ? 
do you think I don’t know that I'm like the dirt 
under his feet ?” 

‘* Bless and save us!” exclaimed Jarred, 
““what a spitfire! Here, give me the tobacco 
jar, Loo, and don’t talk like a fool. The best 
horse will win, depend upon it; and it isn’t like- 
ly I should back a strange stable, when I’ve got 
a filly of my own in the race.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
“But life is sweet, and mortality blind; 

And youth is hopeful, and Fate is kind 

In concealing the day of sorrow; 
And enough is the present tense of toil— 
For this world is, to all, a stiffish soil ; 
And the mind flies back with a glad recoil 

From the debts not due till to-morrow.” 

RETURNING spring, the earliest chirp of black- 
birds in the squares, the carol of a wandering 
lark that has strayed as far from dewy corn fields 
as St. John’s Wood, a basket of primroses bawl- 
ed in the dusty street, will awaken in most bo- 
soms a sudden yearning for the country, _Lon- 
don is all very well, be the square Grosvenor or 
Fitzroy, while we can draw our curtains and 
light our gas, and call it luxury. London loom- 
ing through the fog, with street lamps gleaming 
redly, has a sort of gloomy picturesqueness, like 
that under-world through which Virgil cicerones 
Dante; but London when skies are blue, and 
the hawthorns abloom in Twickenham meadows, 
be it ever so dear to the darlings of fashion, is 
apt to pall upon that less-favored race which hath 
no fellowship with the children of Belgravia, to 
whom the crowd in Hyde Park at sundown is 
‘* but a gallery of pictures.”” Thus perhaps arose 
in Flora Chamney’s breast a new desire for fair- 
er scenes than are to be found within the four- 
mile radius. A dinner at Richmond, to which 
Dr. Ollivant and Mr. Leyburne were both in- 
vited, served to sharpen this hunger rather than 
to appease it. 

‘**It’s so nice of you to bring us down here, 
papa darling,” she said, in her fond way, as they 
sauntered along the walk that leads to ‘Thomson’s 
favorite seat and Earl Russell’s rustic cottage, 
while the marmitons of the Star and Garter stew- 
ed eels and larded sweet-breads for their delecta- 
tion; ‘‘ but it only makes me long all the more 
for the real country. ‘This path and that land- 
scape are ever so beautiful; but I think I can 
feel London inthe air. My eyes are not so 
sharp as Henry the Eighth’s when he stood on 
that little knoll yonder and watched for the hoist- 
ing of the standard that was to tell him poor 
dear Anne Boleyn’s head was cut off—that’s his- 
torical fact, isn’t it, Dr. Ollivant? I remember 
reading it at Miss Mayduke’s. But my sense 
of smell seems to tell me London is very near.” 

‘*T should think, if you smelled any thing, it 
would be the dinners cooking at the Star and 
Garter,” said Dr. Ollivant. 

‘* Come now, papa, when are we to go to the 
real country ?” . 

‘*T suppose that means Brighton or Scarbor- 
ough ?” said the doctor. 

‘*It means nothing of the kind. It means 
some wild lonely place, where papa and I could 
wander about as we pleased, dressed anyhow, 
and where I should never feel ashamed of that 
old Panama hat papa was so fond of wearing 
last summer; a place where our friends could 
come to see-us if they pleased, and where there 
would be the sea and boats, and where I could 
sketch from nature all day long, if I liked. 
There must be ever so many such places at home 
and abroad ; abroad would be best, for I do so 


Jong to see some strange new world, where the 


common people look like peasants on the stage, 
and where there is a background of blue mount- 
ains and vineyards and broad winding river, such 
as one sees in a drop-scene. Now, dear Dr. Ol- 
livant, please take my part. You know you told 
papa traveling would be good for him.” 

‘Did L?” asked the doctor, absently. ‘I for- 
get.” 

“Do you really? How strange! Why, it was 
your own suggestion, one evening in Wimpole 
Street; the very first evening we ever spent 
there.” 

“TI may have said so. But traveling on the 
Continent is hardly the kind of thing 1 should 





recommend to your father just now. He wants 
repose.” ‘The grave professional look traveled 
slowly to the figure beside him. ‘* An English 
watering-place might be beneficial, if he liked 
the idea.” 

** 1 like any idea that my little girl likes,” said 
Mark Chamney. ‘‘If she has set her heart on 
the Continent, we'll go on the Continent.” 

**No, no, papa,” cried Flora, hurriedly, and 
with a sudden subdued look in her face, as of one 
to whose mind some grave sad question had new- 
ly presented itself; ‘‘no, we will only go where 
it is best for you. Advise us, Dr. Ollivant. 
Would it be best to stay at home—would the fa- 
tigue of a journey hurt papa?” 

‘**I believe not. Indeed, I think change of 
air and scene would be good for him.” 

**'Then I will go any where you please, papa,” 
said the girl, more fondly than ever, with anx- 
ious eyes lifted sadly to her father’s face, and one 
little hand clinging to his arm. A pretty pic- 
ture of purest womanhood, and grace more sweet 
than beauty, yet one that escaped the painter’s 
errant gaze. He was looking across the land- 
scape dreamily, into the dim blue distance be- 
yond the wining river. 

** In that case we'll go to Branscombe. It’s 
the only English watering-place I know or care 
about. You must remember Branscombe, Olli- 
vant; the place we used to go to when we were 
boys.” 

**T havea faint recollection of spending a day 
there once, and of universal dreariness,” 

‘**Dreariness! with the sea at your feet? 
Why, man, there is an everlasting beauty in 
that which is independent of all the petty pretti- 
ness of the land. Set me face to face with the 
sea, and I don't care what barren rock or parch- 
ed and sandy waste you give me to stand upon. 
But if Branscombe is rather a dull, out-of-the-way 
place, the country round is beautiful. I doted 
upon Branscombe when I was a boy; perhaps 
the happiest hours of my life were the long sun- 
ny days [ spent lying on the beach or shying peb- 
bles at the sea-gulls.” 

** Pray let us go to Branscombe, papa. I shall 
love to see the place you were so fond of,” cried 
Flora, brightening with her father’s eagerness. 
He could hardly be so very ill as she had feared 
just now from that strange grave look of the 
doctor’s, for he spoke as if there were still pleas- 
ures worth living for—as if the warmth and glad- 
ness of life were still aglow in his breast. ‘* You'll 
come to see us at Branscombe, won't you, Mr. 
Leyburne ?” she said, in a gayer tone, to the 
painter. ‘‘I don’t think you'd be deterred by a 
long journey.” 

She thought that in those hansom-cabs of his, 
the sound of whose swift wheels and banging of 
whose doors so often startled her, he must every 
week travel the distance between London and 
Edinburgh. 

“*T beg your pardon,” said Walter, newly 
awakened from his reverie. ‘‘ Who's Brans- 
combe ?” 

Every thing had to be explained tohim. He 
had evidently heard nothing of the conversation 
for the last quarter of an hour. 

** You must come to see us in Devonshire, and 
teach me to paint the sea. I shall be sketching 
nearly all day long.” 

He would be delighted, of course ; not that the 
sea was in his line, but he would give her such 
help as he could, directly he had finished a pic- 
ture he had in hand. 

This was early in May. Mr. Chamney and 
his daughter had not yet been to the Royal Acad- 
emy. 

**T thought your important picture was to be 
finished and sent in last month,” said Flora. 


” 


“No. I did think of sending it in this year; 
but I have been lazy. The picture is only half 
finished. I didn’t want to scamp it, you see, 


and I couldn’t get a model I liked for one of my 
figures.” 

*“*T am so sorry. I was looking forward to 
seeing your picture at the exhibition. Then there 
is nothing of yours, I suppose,” she concluded, 
regretfully. 

“Yes. I sent a trifle by way of an experi- 
ment; and for a wonder it was accepted. Skyed, 
of course, but it is something to get in.” 

‘**Oh, please tell me all about it!” 

“There is so little to tell. It is only a single 
figure. You might go through the rooms half a 
dozen times without noticing it.” 

** T couldn't,” said Flora, naively; ‘‘I should 
know your style. But do tell me the subject.” 

**T call it ‘ Esmeralda’—Victor Hugo's hero- 
ine, you know. A solitary figure crouching 
against the dark wall of a medieval prison. A 
pale, despairing face looking out of dense shad- 
ow ” 


‘*Tt must be grand,” said Flora, enraptured. 

**Only to the friendliest eyes. One of the 
weekly papers said my flesh-tints suggested put- 
ty, and my shadows were a reminiscence of pea- 
soup.” 

wretch !” cried Flora; ‘‘envy, of course. 
Why do they allow disappointed painters to turn 
critics ?” 

**Tt isn’t fair, is it? Though, for that mat- 
ter, I should like to walk into some of the exhib- 
itors myself.” 

Every thing was decided by-and-by, after din- 
ner. They dined in the old coffee-room of the 
old Star and Garter, which most of us remember 
so well, and in which so many of us have dined 
in days that are gone and with friends that are 
dead. They dined in the broad bay-window over- 
looking that fair valley through which Thames 
winds his silver ribbon, now making a gentle 
bend around the classic groves of Ham, now di- 
viding his watery arms to embrace the willow- 
wocded islet. In this old window they sat while 
the twilight deepened, planning the Branscombe 
expedition ; Mark Chamney full of talk, Flora 
animated and happy, Dr. Ollivant more cheerful 
than usual; unly the painter thoughtful, leaning 
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across his folded arms, with those dreamy eyes 
of his fixed on the fading Jandscape. Flora stole 
a glance at him now and then, and wondered at 
his unwonted silence. But then, she reasoned, it 
is in the nature of artists to be thoughtful when 
face to face with nature. Even that familiar 
landscape, which every cockney knows by heart, 
but which of its kind is matchless, might mean 
inspiration for him. 

**T think I'll come with you,” said the doctor, 
‘if you've no objection. I haven't had a holi- 
day since I came from the Continent, except to 
run across the Channel to hear a lecture, or see 
an experiment now and then in Paris, and you 
can hardly call that recreation. I shouldn’t won- 
der if I want a little of that complete repose I 
am always recommending to my patients.” 

**Oh, do come, Dr. Ollivant !” exclaimed Flo- 
ra, delighted. ‘I never thought of asking you, 
knowing how precious your time is. But it 
would be so nice to feel you were taking care of 
papa. Not that he really needs much care, ex- 
cept mine, I hope,” with an anxious, half-appeal- 
ing look, as much as to say, ‘* For pity’s sake, 
tell me that all is well.” 

**No, Baby, I couldn’t have a tenderer nurse 
than you,” answered the father, drawing the 
slight figure nearer to him in the friendly twi- 
light. ‘* And so long as I live your care shall 
make me happy. Only remember, darling, the 
best-made machinery will wear out sooner or 
later, and perhaps some of the strongest may 
break down all at once, like that wonderful one- 
horse chaise we were reading about the other 
night.” 

** Papa, papa!” with a burst of tears, “‘ how 
can you speak lightly of what would break my 
heart!” 

**Why, Baby! as if I were an oracle, and 
knew all the ins and outs of destiny. Come, 
Flo, cheer up, and let us talk about Branscombe. 
I'll telegraph to a house agent at Long Sutton 
to-morrow morning, and tell him to go over and 
find us lodgings, or a house, and we'll go down 
the next day. You'll go with us, won’t you, 
Walter? My little girl must have gayer society 
than two old fogies like Ollivant and me.” 

The doctor laughed, that low but somewhat 
bitter laugh of his, so subdued as hardly to have 
offended Lord Chesterfield. 

**One of the penalties which Science inflicts 
on her votaries,” said he, ‘‘ to be set down as an 
old fogy at eight-and-thirty.” 

“You are very kind,” answered Walter, 
coming suddenly to life again, as if out of a mes- 
meric trance; ‘* but I don’t think I could leave 
London at so short a notice, even for the pleas- 
ure of accompanying you and Miss Chamney ; 
and I need hardly say what a temptation that is. 
I’ve so much work in hand.” 

**Pshaw!” exclaimed Chamney, ‘‘as ifa young 
fellow in your position need care about work.” 

** It’s foolish, perhaps, but I’ve set my heart 
on making some shred of reputation. If you'll 
allow me to follow you in a week or s0, I shall 
be very glad.” 

** As you please,” said Mr. Chamney, piqued ; 
and so the matter ended. 

It seemed strange to Flora that there should 
be any hitch in her programme. She had been 
accustomed to find the painter a willing slave; 
not that she had tried him by any means severe- 
ly, for the ways and works of coquetry were un- 
known to her simple soul. But until lately he 
had hung upon her words as if they were of sa- 
preme importance to him, and had been studi- 
ously attentive to her slightest wishes. Of late, 
within the last few weeks at least, there had been 
a change too subtle for her to understand, far too 
indefinite for her to complain of, even in her own 
thoughts, but just sufficient to steal a little of 
life’s sunshine from that lot which had seemed 
to her so perfect in its full measure of happiness, 

**T thought I was almost the happiest creat- 
ure in this world,” she said to herself; ‘‘ but then 
I counted him as a part of my happiness. If we 
should have been mistaken-after all, papa and I, 
and he doesn't care for me—never did care for me 
any more than for any other girl in whose father’s 
house he might like to spend his evenings !” 

The mere suggestion was appalling. How 
foolish she had been to think of him as she had 
thought, to reckon his love in the sum total of 
her happiness! It was her father’s fault, no 
doubt, or the effect of that: pleasant easy-going 
friendship between these two young people— 
drawing -lessons, delicious dabblings with the 
brightest colors Rathbone Place could furnish, 
duet singing, voices blending in dulcet harmo- 
nies, a similarity of tastes that seemed to mark 
them as those twin-born beings parted in some 
ante-natal phase of existence, and only perfect 
when reunited. She had taken it for granted, 
ever so long ago, that he loved her, and that the 
shred of reputation he talked of with such proud 
humility was to be a crown of wild olive laid at 
her feet. Yet, chilled by this indescribable change 
in him, and brought face to face with stern re- 
ality, what foundation had she for the fabric of 
her dream-palace? ‘Those thrilling smiles and 
looks of his, words and whispers that had sunk 
into her inmost heart, the fond clasp of his hand 
at parting, the lingering talk on the half-lighted 
staircase when he was going away—these might 
mean nothing after all, might only be the small- 
change current in that society of which she knew 
so littlke—mere counters, made for show, and 
worthless as withered leaves. 

“Tf he doesn’t come to Branscombe I shall 
know he doesn’t care for me,” thought Flora, as 
they drove back to London in the clear spring 
night. 

‘They had not gone far before the painter threw 
off his thoughtfulness like a garment, and began 
to talk with his accustomed gayety. He was, in- 
deed, gayer than usual, with a vivacity that bor- 
dered on boisterousness; and Flora’s doubts and 
fears vanished like ‘‘ snow-flakes in the river.” 

[ro BE OONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPONDENDT. } 


ET is about to have a formidable rival. Blue 
steel, in the form of cut beads and spangles 
of all shapes, is in preparation, designed to em- 
broider silks and gauzes of all kinds, to be worn 
by our leaders of fashion, Although a some- 
what eccentric fancy, this blue steel is one of 
the prettiest things imaginable. It will be used, 
as I have said, to embroider dresses and plastron 
corsages, otherwise called cuirass, armor, and 
Jeanne d’Arc, for all these names serve to desig- 
nate one and the same thing, namely, a high- 
necked waist, very long and entirely close-fitting, 
plated on the bust and hips with blue steel. Of 
the same material will be made stars, flowers, 
butterflies, and swallows, mounted as pins tobe 
stuck in the hair. A triple diadem comb of blue 
steel is in preparation, which merits a special de- 
scription. Fancy a very long comb, curved to 
conform to the shape of the middle and sides of 
the head. The middle of this comb is furnished 
with a high diadem, after which comes a blank 
space on each side, followed by another and 
smaller diadem on each side, as a matter of 
course. ‘The spaces on the sides, between the 
large and small diadems, are filled in with rolls 
and crépes of hair, making really dazzling coif- 
fures, with which it seems as if no woman could 
be otherwise than pretty. Coiffures are still very 
voluminous, and cover almost the whole head, 
beginning an inch and a half or two inches from 
the forehead, and even nearer! ‘The hair, in- 
deed, is constantly dressed farther and farther 
in front. 

It is evident that the bonnets must conform to 
the arrangement of the hair; therefore they are 
still-very high. Formerly a bonnet served to 
protect the forehead and even the face of the 
wearer from the sun; now it is the chignon 
alone that is protected. 

With the’ exception of a few, or rather of nu- 
merous, details, the fashion remains stationary ; 
and as I[ have often said, this stagnation will last 
as long as the provisional government endures. 
The greatest novelty of the moment is a sort of 
princesse polonaise, very tight-fitting, without 
sleeves, and sometimes open in front over the 
waist and skirt.. This kind of polonaise is inva- 
riably made of striped stuff, and is worn over a 
dress with high waist and long sleeves, made of 
a plain fabric of the same color as the darkest 
stripe of the polonaise. Suppose the latter to be 
of bronze and écru foulard, the waist of the 
polonaise opens wide over a high-necked waist 
and skirt of bronze foulard.~ In general this 
kind of polonaise has no trimming; the edge is 
simply cut in large scallops, and bound with silk 
of the lighter shade. 

Fichus and scarfs are made of all styles and 
fabrics—silk, Sicilienne, lace, and China crape. 
‘This last fabric is especially used for small scarfs, 
They are fastened, as formerly, on each shoul- 
der, with the aid of a pin, then are crossed in 
front, and each end is passed through a buckle of 
jet, mother-of-pearl, pearl, French gilt, steel, or 
blue steel. Each of these buckles is fastened at 
the bottom of the waist, almost under the arm. 
This is one method of arranging these China 
crape scarfs, whose success I have predicted, 
be it said without: boasting, for two or three 
months: past.. ‘The law of similitude, which is 
the stamp of elegance at this moment, presides, 
of course, over the choice of these scarfs, which 
must be of the same shade as the dress, its trim- 
mings, its figures, or its skirt. Without simili- 
tude this summer there is no elegance; and the 
most ‘costly and most richly trimmed dress is 
reputed less elegant, if all its details—such as bon- 
net, wrapping, or parasol—do not match, than 
the most modest Asia linen suit, with its particu- 
lar skirt, its special bonnet, its personal parasol, 
and its wrapping to match. 

‘The uniform for young girls this summer is 
composed of two shades of blue, one very dark 
(navy blue), and the other very pale; the latter 
is used for the over-skirt and sleeves, while the 
dark shade serves for the skirt and cuirass waist. 
With the'latter is often worn a morocco belt of a 
color to mach (consequently, if the cuirass waist 
is dark blue, the morocco belt will be pale blue), 
with large clasps and chains of oxidized silver. 
‘The belt, besides, supports an aumdniére, which, 
falling on the dark skirt, is of the light tint, 
while, when it passes over the light tint, it is 
suspended by two dark ribbons. Straw hat, 
trimmed with two shades of blue, or else with 
a dark blue China crape scarf. Dark blue para- 
sol, lined with light blue. 

Summer lingerie, which is especially designed 
for traveling and for the country and watering- 
places, becomes more and more masculine, Col- 
lars, chemisettes, and cuffs copy the linen worn 
in summer by men as closely as possible. We 
see buttoned chemisettes, for open waists, and 
collars and cuffs precisely like those of gentle- 
men’s shirts—all of colored percale, or else of 
Madras linen, with dull red and yellow squares, 
Another style, made in the same manner, has a 
chemisette of pink percale, embroidered with 
small white daisies; white nansook collar, with 
turned-down corners, embroidered each with a 
small white daisy; cravat of the same white nan- 
sook, with scalloped edges, button-hole stitched 
with pink, and with a pink daisy embroidered in 
each end; and cuffs half pink and half white, the 
pink being embroidered with white and the white 
with pink. This set was designed to be worn 
with a toilette composed of a pink batiste skirt 
and a striped pink and white polonaise. 

Maroon will replace for summer the black 
which was so universally worn in winter. With 
skirts of this color are worn over-skirts and po- 
lonaises of écru, felt gray, beige (a rusty tint, the 
natural color of the wool before it is dyed), mouse 
gray, and mode (a sort of roseate grayish-brown), 
but with trimmings and embroidery of maroon 
like the skirt. 





Aprons are much worn—real aprons, different 
from the dress and separate from it. I will de- 
scribe a dress of this kind to make myself better 
understood. Demi-trained skirt of écru tussore, 
trimmed with a flounce forming large dentated 
leaves, edged with a narrow fringe of maroon 
feathers. ‘The skirt has a rather large pouf be- 
hind. Apron of maroon faille, tied behind, un- 
der the pouf. This apron is bordered with two 
flounces ; the first (the lower one) is of écru tus- 
sore, edged with maroon feather fringe ; the sec- 
ond, of maroon faille, edged with écru feather 
fringe. Cuirass waist, very long, plated on the 
hips, of maroon faille, with a double basque, the 
first maroon and the second écru. ru rice 
straw bonnet, trimmed with a maroon China 
crape scarf, and écru and maroon feathers sur- 
rounding a pink rose, framed with branches of 
elder, 

Sometimes this kind of apron is fastened be- 
hind in two places, which is done when the pouf 
is divided into two tiers ; the apron is then fast- 
ened first between the first and second tier, and 
next under the second one. It is often fastened 
with large bows of ribbon to match. 

One thing is settled—ladies can no longer go 
on the street with tight-fitting polonaises or 
basques and no other wrapping. ‘They must 
wear a jacket, a small Dolman, or, above all, a 
fichu or scarf. For percale dresses the wrapping 
most in vogue will be a large white muslin fichu, 
a little bouffant, and simply knotted on the 
breast, precisely like that which was worn in 
prison by the unfortunate Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette, and which was the universal fashion dur- 
ing the Revolution and the early years of the first 
republic, for in France the republics must be 
numbered to recognize them. This fichu is 
merely bordered with a rather wide hem, trimmed 
with very narrow lace, sewed on plain, and is 
simple, austere, and, in a word, wholly correct, 
since we are a republic. It is suitable for all 
ages, for young girls as well as their mothers and 
grandmothers. 

Loose cravats are much worn, with curved col- 
lars, that encircle the face something like the 
cornet of paper around a bouquet. ‘The fash- 
ionable belles even propose to copy the village 
beaux, and to pass the ends of their loose cra- 
vats through a handsome ring. ‘The collars are 
infinite in shape ; almost all, even those that are 
standing, leave the neck free, which is a rational 
fashion with respect to the sultry season that we 
are about to enter. EmMevine Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ROM time to time during the past few months 
there have appeared in certain newspapers 
some severe criticisms in regard to the conduct 
of ladies at matinées and at other public enter- 
tainments. We should be glad to believe that 
these criticisms were unjustly harsh; but we 
fear they originated in facts which are often 
only too obvious at Philharmonic rehearsals, at 
matinées, concerts, etc., and which, most unfor- 
tunately, can not but give the impression that 
many American women are lacking in good- 
breeding. - Not long since a clergyman and his 
wife, who were both exceedingly tond of music, 
came to New York fora couple of days from their 
home fifty miles distant. One treat they prom- 
ised themselves was the Philharmonic rehearsal. 
Unfortunately their seats were in the immediate 
vicinity of a party of three or four young ladies, 
who paid no attention to the performances, but 
laughed, whispered, and even talked aloud, with 
as much freedom as if they were the only occu- 
— of the Academy of Music. Entreating 
ooks were lost upon them; they were utterly 
regardless of any one’s wish to hear the music. 
At length a polite request that they would refrain 
from what wholly prevented those about them 
from enjoying the performances was written on 
a slip of paper and passed to them. We are 
sorry to say that these individuals were not 
merely thoughtless ; their ill-breeding was man- 
ifest when they not only continued their former 
behavior, but even made additional disturbance, 
as if to say to those around that they would do 
as they pleased. Some of their neighbors, find- 
ing all enjoyment impossible, left their seats and 
went to another part of the house. We know 
these circumstances are substantially correct. 
Yet we can not but believe that in a majority 
of cases continued whispering or laughing during 
musical or other entertainments is only the re- 
sult of thoughtlessness on the part of ladies; no 
true lady would willingly or willfully disturb her 
neighbors. True politeness manifests itself very 
quickly in public places ; not only in large gath- 
erings, but in thecar, in the omnibus, in the shop, 
and in chance contact on the street. Nothing is 
more pleasant than to see real courtesy among 
strangers. 





The cold spring slipped out of town one Satur- 
day night, and left in its place for Sunday a hot 
summer day. Ninety-four degrees in the shade 
is a pretty warm temperature for May 10. The 
sudden heat was rather wilting to the communi- 
ty, especially to those who had not packed away 
furs and winter overcoats. Since the Signal 
Service has reached such perfection in foretell- 
ing meteorological changes, it really seems as 
if our weather delighted to be as capricious as 
possible. 





Australian and South American meat is large- 
ly imported into England, although among the 
common people a prejudice against its use still 
exists. Recently an importer gave a luncheon 
in London ofa rather peculiar nature. Six soups 
were upon the bill of fare, viz., brown rabbit, 
mullagatawny, kangaroo tail, mock turtle, lamb’s 
tail, and haricot. These were followed by as 
many entrées, consisting of rissoles (or mince- 
meat cakes), stewed ox tails, ox tongues, Aus- 
tralian corned beef, boiled mutton, and South 
American corned beef. 





A marriage ceremony was lately solemnized 
by aid of the telegraph. The happy couple, who 
were previously furnished with a written pledge 
embodying the marriage contract, were stationed 
in the telegraph office at Bonaparte, Iowa, while 
the clergyman of their choice was in attend- 





ance at the Keokuk office. He telegraphed an 
inquiry whether they took the written pledge. 
They answered in the affirmative; and he thcre- 
upon by telegraph pronounced them man and 
wife. Our report does not state how the fee 
was transmitted, nor in what manner the cler- 
gyman kissed the bride. We have our doubts 
as to the sufficiency of a ceremony performed 
without these accessories. 





Ata recent mecting of the trustees of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art it was announced that 
the Di Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiqui- 
ties was now the property of the museum. The 
number of visitors to the museum indicates how 
much interest the public have felt in this exhi- 
bition of art. The building in the Central Park 
will soon be commenced, if it can be erected for 
about $500,000. 





A sugar-plum question has been agitated in 
London. In a recent case the jury brought in a 
verdict censuring the use of a certain kind of 
burned almonds in confectionery. It was in ev- 
idence that the almonds were bitter, and when 
steeped in water yielded prussic acid. Hence 
the question arose whether the use of bitter for 
sweet almonds in candies should not be consid- 
ered criminal. 





When by chance we are unobserved listeners 
to the conversation of little lads and lasses of 
the present day, we often wonder at the long 
words, the mature phrases, and the grown-up 
topics they choose. And we doubtfully hope 
that the statement we remember to have recent- 
ly read in John Worthington’s Name is true of all 
little folks: ‘‘Children hear every thing nowa- 
days; the mercy is that they do not compre- 
hend, though the freedom with which they dis- 
cuss all sorts of subjects causes ill-natured per- 
sons to give them credit for knowledge which 
they are far from possessing.’’ In many cases 
this is undoubtedly true; nevertheless little peo- 
ple are brighter and keener than their elders 
often suppose; and wise parents will take pains 
that their roung ears do not hear “‘ every thing.” 





A “mar ied woman’s law’’ has been passed in 
Massachusetts which places the rights of mar- 
ried women somewhat upon a par with those 
which have been conferred in other States by 
well-known laws of recent years. It provides 
that she may make contracts with, and work on 
her own account for, third persons; and may 
sue or be sued by them; and may be an execu- 
trix, guardian, or trustee without her husband 
joining. But she can not make contracts with 
her husband, nor convey property to him; nor 
can there be suits between husband and wife. 





The Louisville Courier-Journal gives a delicate 
special puff to one newspaper, and a general com- 
pliment to all, in the following terms: ‘‘ There 
is a lady at Benton, Michigan, who subscribed 
for the Detroit Free Press in 1835, and has been 
taking it regularly ever since. The result is, 
she is now seventy years old, and is in good 
health. Itis astonishing how long a person will 
live who subscribes regularly and pays prompt- 
ly for a good newspaper. If the doctors would 
prescribe fewer pills and more papers, the world 
would be much healthier than it is.” 





After two years of careful and patient train- 
ing, the zebras of the Jardin d’ Acciimatation 
have been broken to the harness, and now a 
carriage is sedately drawn by the animals. 





Reports have been circulated that the Prince 
Imperial, weary of Woolwich discipline and ma- 
ternal control, and impressed by the enthusi- 
asm of the French at the recent celebration at 
Chiselhurst, suddenly started for France, but 
was stopped at Dover by a faithful adherent. 
This story is unconfirmed. 





The managers of Fulton’s International Hotel, 
at Niagara, have built a suite of parlors which 
extend over one hundred feet into the very whirl 
and wild storm of the rapids. Yet in them vis- 
itors may enjoy the indescribable scene with the 
most perfect sense of safety and luxury. The 
largest of these parlors is forty-two by forty-four 
feet; the two smallerare each sixteen feet square. 





Professor Tyndall has been recently visiting 
Sir John Lubbock at Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
One day he was missing, and search being made, 
he was found up on a high cliff, where he had 
climbed in search of geological specimens. A 
rope was procured, and the learned professor 
was rescued with no other injury than soiled 
clothes, 





An organized party of pilgrims, numbering one 
hundred persons, has gone from this country to 
Rome. A large number are priests and other 
ecclesiastics of the Catholic Church. 





The Grashdanin, a Russian paper noted for its 
good court intelligence, says that in numerous 
letters to her family and friends the Duchess of 
Edinburgh describes her life in England as one 
of perfect happiness. She speaks with great 
gratitude of the cordial and friendly reception 
she has met with from all with whom she has 
come in contact—the Queen, the royal family, 
the court, and the people at large. The letters 
have occasioned great satisfaction in St. Peters- 
burg. 





A railroad from Ticonderoga to the foot of 
Lake George is to be built, to connect with the 
steamers on Lake George and Lake Champlain. 





Coffee grows wild in some parts of California, 
so they say. If it be carefully cultivated, it may 
prove one of the most valuable products of that 
productive State. 





The ‘Flower Charity” of New York has re- 
opened at 239 Fourth Avenue. On Monday and 
Thursday of each week the rooms will be open- 
ed from 10 a.m. to 1 P.m., during which hours 
the smallest—as well as the largest—donations 
of flowers will be gladly received. The flowers 
are carried to every hospital and institution in 
the city and to Blackwell's Isiand. Fifteen thou- 
sand bouquets were distributed last year. These 
bouquets are arranged at the rooms of the Char- 
ity, and all ladies interested will be warmly wei- 
comed to assist in this work, and also in the 
distribution of the flowers. 
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RECEPTION IN THE EAST ROOM 
OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 

HE beantiful engraving on our double page 

gives an accurate representation of the his- 
toric East Room of the White House, as seen 
on the days of the Presidential levees and recep- 
tions, and as it recently appeared when filled 
with wedding-guests on the occasion of Nellie 
Grant’s nuptials. The East Room, which is 
magnificent in its proportions, is the largest 
room in the Executive Mansion, and may be re- 
garded as th ; state drawing-room of the nation, 
being the grand audience-chamber, though the 
President and his wife often receive separately 
in the Red, Green, and Blue rooms, which are 
smaller apartments, fitted up in the colors desig- 
nated by their respective appellations. ‘The East 
Room has greatly changed in appearance since 
the days of 1800, when the housewifely Abigail 
Adams was accustomed to use it for a drying- 
room. Last year it was entirely renovated, being 
newly frescoed, carpeted, and furnished, and 
moreover embellished by the addition of a double 
row of columns. ‘The walls at present are of a 
delicate pearl gray and gold, with hangings and 
furniture of dark maroon reps, a carpet of har- 
monizing tints, and crystal chandeliers. ‘The en- 
graving shows the room in its new dress, and is 
a faithful picture of one of the principal sights of 
Washington. 





LIFE AND DEATH. 


We stood on the brink of a river, 
And that river’s name was Life, 

And on its dark waters floated 
Grim vessels of war and strife. 


We stood on the brink of the river, 
And my darling whispered to me, 
**Hark to the wail of the river 
As it hastens on to the sea!” 


We walked by the side of that river, 
And I laughed at the water's moan, 
For my darling was beside me, 
And in Ais heart my home. 


The river grew wider and stronger 
As it flowed with its ceaseless moan, 
And my love crossed over the water, 
And left me—forlorn—alone. 


I will follow that river sadly 
Through the chain of weary years, 
Till I gain the far-off ocean, 
With bitter blinding tears. 


For I know that when the river 

Is hushed on the sea’s blue tide ¢ 
I shall see my lost love waiting 

For me by the ocean's side. 


And so T hasten onward 

With feeble-failing breath, 
Longing to meet the ocean, 

For the ocean’s name is Death! 





THE HOLLOW WILLOW. 


UEEN CANDIDA was left an orphan early, 

so that at sixteen she ruled in her own right 
over her kingdom. ‘The king of a neighboring 
land was her guardian, and took care of her, and 
saw to the peace and good order of her dominion 
until she was old enough to marry and to take 
upon herself the cares of government. ‘Then 
Queen Candida left the palace of her guardian ; 
but before she went she had a portrait painted 
of herself in her bridal robes, and gave it to the 
king as a token of her gratitude. 

The prince whom Queen Candida had mar- 
ried was brave and noble, and for two years they 
lived right happily. A little daughter was born 
to them, whom they called Candida, after her 
mother, and she was, like her, fair and beautiful 
to look upon. 

But at the end of two years a war broke out, 
and the prince, leading his troops against the 
enemy, was slain. 


so much to heart, never having known trouble 
or grief before, that she drooped and died. Thus 
the baby Princess Candida was left without fa- 
ther or mother, and only the attendants and 
servants in the palace to take care of her. 

When the kind king, Queen Candida’s guard- 
ian, heard what had happened, he bade his mes- 
sengers ride with speed to the palace, and sent 
letters by them offering to take charge of the 
baby princess, and to assist in the government 
of the land, as he had done before Queen Can- 
dida married. But when his messengers ar- 
rived they found neither princess, nor attend- 
ants, nor royal household; nay, the very palace 
itself had disappeared, and nobody could tell 
them what had become of it and of those who 
were within it, So the messengers went back 
to their king, and he was grieved at their tid- 
ings, for he had loved Queen Candida well; and 
he offered a great reward to any one who would 
bring him tidings of her child; but the years 

by, and nothing more was heard. 

What had become of palace and princess ? 
They were enchanted. Among the attendants 
of the queen there was one lady-in- waiting 
named Callida, who was clever, crafty, and am- 
bitious, and she it was who had done it. She 
had a little daughter of about the same age as 
Princess Candida, and her first idea was to 
change the children’s clothes, and to pretend 
that Princess Candida was her daughter,and her 
daughter was the princess. But if she did this 
she herself would still be only a lady-in-waiting, 
and she wanted to be very grand and important ; 
so she changed her plan, and determined to make 
the little princess disappear altogether, and then, 


When this grievous news , 
was brought to the queen his wife, she took it 





she thought, she might be able to persuade the 
lords and commons to make a queen of her 
daughter instead, because she had been, as she 
would pretend, the princess’s favorite companion 
and playfellow; and she herself would then be 
queen-mother. 

But to carry out this plan she must get rid of 
all the rest of the royal household, for they were 
faithful servants, and would have died for their 
little princess. She went to an old witch whom 
she knew, and promised her much money if she 
would help her.. ‘The witch was ready enough, 
and with wavings of wand and muttering of 
spells she turned the palace and its grounds 
into an ordinary dwelling-house, with garden 
and orchard and fields, and the household into 
frogs and birds and bees. Callida clapped her 
hands in delight. ‘‘Now the princess,” she said. 
But it was in vain that the old witch waved her 
wand and muttered her spell over the little prin- 
cess. Some good fairy, foreseeing the danger 
that would befall her, had woven a charm that 
protected her, and she could not be changed into 
any thing that the witch could think of. She 
tried beast and bird and fish and insect, flower 
and stone and flickering flame; but she had to 
give it up at last. 

‘** Never mind,” she said; ‘* bring her up as a 
waiting-maid ; she will be more useful to you in 
that form than in any other.” 

So Callida had to be content with this. The 
witch also warned her never again to call the 
princess by her name, for if she did, the whole 
charm would be undone. ‘For the powers of 
good are greater than the powers of evil, so that 
those who try to do harm can never fully suc- 
ceed, but some good gets mixed into it, and, as 
they would say, quite spoils it in the end. 

Callida determined that no one but herself 
should ever know who the little princess was, 
for she would thus be safe from having her call- 
ed by her name. So she called her Little Smut, 
and the princess was known by no other name 
from that day forth. 

When Callida returned to the cottage that had 
been a palace she found that all.the precious 
things were changed too into common things ; 
all the gold and silver vessels, the jewels, and 
the silken hangings had disappeared. Then she 
was very angry, and upbraided the old witch for 
managing clumsily. 

“*Itis your own fault,” said the witch. ‘‘You 
should have removed any thing that you wanted 
to save. Give me the money you promised me.” 

**T will not.” 

**Then I will turn it all back again, and the 
servants whom you have caused to be turned into 
birds and insects will rise up and kill you.” And 
the old witch raised her wand, and Callida, in a 
fright, gave her all that she wanted. Now the 
witch was a miser, and hid the money in a hole 
in the wall of her hut; and when she died, soon 
afterward, an honest workman found the treas- 
ure, and took it to the town council, and they 
decided that it should be spent in enlarging the 
hospital: and so good came out of that. 

Of course people were very much surprised at 
the disappearance of the palace and the princess, 
and at first they made a great many conjectures 
and asked a great many questions; but as nobody 
answered them, they grew tired of asking, and 
by-and-by even left off wondering. ; 

So Callida lived at the cottage-palace, and 
brought up the two little girls, the younger Callida 
as mistress, and Little Smut as servant. As she 
alternately petted and punished her, her daugh- 
ter grew up wayward and cunning. Little Smut, 
whom she treated with invariable harshness, was 
perhaps better off; she certainly was the sweeter 
tempered. She was not so sunny and merry as 
she would naturally have been if she had lived 
with people who loved her, but the love that she 
missed in-doors she found in the garden and 
fields, Every thing loved her there; the trees 
bowed down their branches as she passed; the 
flowers gave forth their sweetness at her ap- 
proach; the birds nestled on her shoulder or 
under her chin, and sang to her their sweetest 
songs; and the bees hovered humming about 
her, but attacked with fierce stings either of the 
Callidas who might venture to come near. So 
Little Smut grew up not altogether unloved nor 
unloving, yet with a great longing in her heart 
for better ve and companionship than birds and 
insects could give her. No trouble was taken 
to teach her any thing, but all manner of mas- 
ters were provided for young Callida, who hated 
learning; and Little Smut, who was eager to 
learn, would linger in the room during the les- 
sons, and con over the books afterward, and 
write the exercises on a broken slate, on which 
she had writtgn many a copy; and so she got on 
in a wonderful manner, considering the difficul- 
ties in her way. No one knew it, for few people 
noticed her, and if they did it was only to say 
how untidily Callida’s little maid was dressed. 
Nothing was given her to wear but old clothes 
torn and stained by the younger Callida, and far 
too small, for Little Smut was the taller and big- 
ger of the two, 

It was Callida's wish to keep Little Smut un- 
attractive and clumsy, while she made the most 
of her own daughter; but when Little Smut had 
washed her face in the stream at the bottom of 
the garden, and had smoothed back her shining 
hair, hers was as fair and sweet a face as might 
have been found in all the kingdom. 

Sometimes Callida gave little supper-parties, 
to which she invited those whom she thought the 
most influential men in the city. Then Little 
Smut must keep out of the way; but her own 
daughter was brought forward and praised, and 
hints thrown out of what a remarkable talent she 
had for governing; and thus Callida hoped she 
was preparing the way for that which she plotted 
to bring about. 

The good king who had been guardian to 
Queen Candida had three sons, who were but 
boys at the time of her marriage. The two eld- 





est were married, but the youngest declined ev- 
ery match that was proposed to him. 

“*T see none whom | like so well as that por- 
trait of Queen Candida,” he said. ‘‘If I could 
but find a maiden like her, it is she whom I 
should like to marry. Let me go to her land, 
father; it may be that some of the maidens of 
that country are like their queen, and that I 
may find a wife. And perhaps I might learn 
something about the baby princess who is lost.” 

«She would be no longer a baby now if she 
had lived,” replied the king. ‘‘ But go, my son; 
and if you bring home a bride pure in life, sweet 
in manners, and noble in mind, I will ask noth- 
ing further: you have wealth enough for your- 
self and for her.” 

So Prince Placitus set off for the neighboring 
kingdom with a fitting train of followers. Now 
the people had begun to find it very dull to be 
so long without royalty, and they determined to 
give the prince a grand reception. A magnifi- 
cent banquet was prepared, and the streets of 
the city were decked with flags and flowers, and 
the mayor wrote a speech for the occasion, and 
all the people looked out their smartest clothes 
to go and see Prince Placitus arrive. . 

Of course Callida and her daughter must go 
too, and she begged right and left until she got 
an invitation to the banquet, and poor Little 
Smut was worked day and night to prepare their 
clothes for the occasion, 

On the morning of the great day she followed 
Callida out into the garden with the last ruffle 
that she had finished, and begged to be allowed 
to go and see the sight. 

**The cook is going, and the coachman, and 
even the boot-black boy,” she said. ‘* Please, 
mistress, let me go too. I long to see the noble 
prince about whom I have heard you say so 
much.” 

**You go!” cried Callida. ‘‘I am surprised at 
you. Why, I should beashamed tha#you should 
be seen by any body, let alone the prince, as be- 
longing to my household—perfectly ashamed.” 

Poor Little Smut hung her head; she must 
look very bad and disgraceful, she thought. 

** And who is to take care of the house while 
we are out?” went on Callida. ‘* You never, 
thought of that, I dare say.” And she was going 
on to scold her, when a frog, hopping through the 
grass, caught hereye. ‘‘ What's that?” she cried. 
**Bah! nasty beast, away with it!” And she 
gave it a kick, and was about to crush it, when 
Little Smut caught it up, and ran with it to the 
stream, and laid it gently down in the shallow 
water at the edge. ‘Then she returned to help 
her mistresses to dress, and soon saw every body 
leave the house except her own little disconso- 
late self. 

She had not forgotten the poor frog, and in- 
stead of sitting down to cry, her first act was to 
run to the water-side to see whether he was re- 
coverins. Now this frog was one of the en- 
chanted household. He had been housessteward, 
and not having seen Little Smut for some days, 
because she was kept hard at work at her needle, 
he was on his way to the house to find out what 
was the matter with her, when he was seen and 
kicked by Callida. 

Prince Placitus was of so good and noble a 
disposition that his mere entrance into the coun- 
try weakened the strength of that evil spell, and 
the frog felt strange powers of returning speech. 
So when Little Smut bent over him, telling him 
that she was so sorry he had been roughly treat- 
ed, and that she would come and see him again 
by-and-by, for she was left to take care of the 
house while all the rest were out, and she had 
longed—oh; so much !—to go too, only she had 
no fitting clothes, she was startled to hear the 
frog croak out, 

“To the Hollow Willow speed ; 
It will help you in your need.” 


There it stopped, for, after so long a silence, 
speech made its jaws ache exceedingly. But al- 
ready Little Smut to the Hollow Willow sped, 
and she clapped her hands and said, 

“ Hollow Willow, oj ray ; 
Give me guascels goed par gay.” 

And the hollow willow opened, and out there 
came the loveliest dress that Little Smut could 
have imagined, with gloves and shoes and every 
thing complete. She pulled off her old dress 
where she stood, and began to put on the pretty 
clothes, and a whole flight of little birds, led by 
a green linnet, came to help her, and pecked and 
twitched the folds into their place. And they 
chirruped and twittered as they did so, 

“But be home again, mind you! be home again, 
mind you! 

And clad in your rags, ere the Callidas find you.” 


Now Little Smut was ready to go and see the 
prince; but suddenly she stopped. ‘* Who will 
take care of the house while I am gone ?” 

There was a buzzing and humming of bees 
round her, and they hummed in her ear, 


“The und around, 
The door before, 
Brave bees will swarm ; 
With steady wings 
And ready stings, 

To guard from harm.” 


And the whole colony, led by the enchanted 
bees, forsook their hives and formed in a ring all 
round the house, and Little Smut saw that it was 
safe enough under their guardianship. 

Soon Little Smut was out in the street, going 
toward the gate of the city to see the prince 
come in. When the men in the crowd saw that 
she looked so modest and gentle, they said to 
one another, ‘‘This is some strange princess, 
and she has lost her attendants; come, let us 
form a guard of honor round her.” And several 
maidens, attracted by her sweet looks, joined 
her too, so that Little Smut was well attended 
as she stood by the gate in a right good place, 
waiting for the prince to arrive. At last there 
was a blowing of trumpets and beating of drums, 





and the prince alighted at the gate to walk on 
foot through the crowds. He had to stand there 
while the mayor read him his speech, and all 
the while Little Smut gazed at him and thought 
she had never seen any one so good and so noble 
and so beautiful. ‘The prince was equally struck 
with her, so that when the mayor had finished, 
and the prince had thanked him for his speech, 
he offered his hand to the princess, bowing low, 
and they two went side by side to the hall where 
the banquet had been prepared. A great lady, 
the wife of the chief nobleman in the city, had 
been appointed to sit beside the prince during 
the banquet, but when she saw the princess she 
said, ‘‘ She is the right person to sit by him, not 
I;” and she went to another place. The two 
Callidas were there, but quite at the bottom, so 
that Little Smut had no bar to her pleasure. 
The more the prince and she talked together, the 
better they liked one another; but Little Smut 
did not forget the warning of the birds, and 
while the prince was standing up making a speech 
to thank the towns-people for the welcome they 
had given him, she slipped out of her place, drew 
a scarf that was on her arm over her head, and 
so passed unnoticed through the crowd. ‘The 
streets were empty, and she ran quickly home. 
All was safe, and the bees still on guard all 
round; but they broke their ranks and flew to 
greet her. Little Smut hurried down the gar- 
den. ‘‘ Thank you, good frog!” she cried, as 
she passed him ; and then coming to the willow, 
she said, 
“ Hollow Willow, open, pray ; 
Put my pretty clothes away.” 

And the hollow willow opened and received them, 
and she put on again the old tattered gown, and 
when the Callidas came home Little Smut was 
there to receive them as if nothing had happen- 
ed. But in her haste to put away the pretty 
clothes she dropped one knot of ribbon, which 
the wind caught and chased to the water’s edge ; 
and there it hung fluttering over a reed, and the 
frog looked at it. 

The prince was grieved to find his companion 
gone, and he made many inquiries after her, but 
could not learn either who she was or whither 
she had fled. In the evening he slipped away 
from the company that had assembled in his 
honor, and went to walk alone by the side of the 
stream which bordered Callida’s garden, and to 
consider what he should do to find the princess. 
Then he saw a knot of ribbon, wafted, as he 
thought, by the current, but really carfied by the 
frog, crossing the stream toward him. Prince 
Placitus recognized it as one which his princess 
had worn; and as he picked it up, it struck him 
that he might possibly find her by its means. 
So when all inquiries in the neighborhood had 
failed, he proclaimed that he would marry the 
owner of this ribbon, if she would come to claim 
it, and would produce other ribbon like it to 
prove her ownership. Callida heard of it, and 
going to see the knot of ribbon, she was aston- 
ished to see that it was a piece that had belonged 
to her mistress, Queen Candida. She possessed 
a good many old things of hers, and though she 
could not quite match that ribbon, which was a 
very rare one, she could do so nearly enough, 
she thought, to deceive the eyes of a man; and 
then he would have to marry her daughter, and 
she should be a great lady at last. So she sent 
to ask the prince to come to her house, and she 
dressed up her daughter in all the ribbons she 
could muster, painting and tampering with them 
to make them look like the one held by the 
prince, but she told Little Smut to keep out of 
the way. 

The prince came, with his pages and his lords- 
in-waiting; but though the ribbons were very 
like his ribbon, the person they were on was not 
one bit like his princess, and from hopefulness 
his face changed to disappointment at the sight 
of her. Now Little Smut was peeping through 
the garden door, for she thought she would give 
any thing for a sight of her beautiful prince 
again ; and when she saw his look of disappoint- 
ment she said to herself, ‘‘ How much he must 
want some more ribbon like that! Why, it is 
mine! © happy me! I can give him the rest!” 

She sped like lightning to the hollow tree, 
asked for and.got her dress, and rushed breath- 
less into the room before the astonished prince 
and the enraged Callida. 

* Here, here it is!” she said; ‘‘ please take it 
for your own.” 

‘* My princess!” cried the prince, and fell on 
his knees before her. 

** Begone, you naughty, interfering child!” 
said Callida, white with rage. 

But the prince took her hand, and said, ‘* Will 
you marry me, my sweet princess ?” 

“‘T am not a princess, Sir,” she replied. ‘I 
am only Little Smut. I should like to marry you 
very much, but I am not fit for it, so please let 
me go; but you shall have all the ribbons.” 

‘© What do I want with the ribbons ?” he cried. 
“Tt is you I was looking for; it is you I will 
marry, and no other.” 

Then Callida started forward to seize hold of 
her, but the prince bade his attendants hold her 
back, and said he would take his princess home 
with him at once, for this was no place to leave 
her in. Little Smut put her hand in his, well 
pleased to go, but she looked at his princely 
robes, and then at her stained and ragged dress, 
and,stopped. 

‘*No matter,” cried the prince, who watched 
her. ‘‘It is you I marry, not your dress. Come, 
my beloved.” 

‘“* Wait one moment, and I will,” said Little 
Smut; and, full of a new thought, she ran again 
to ihe willow, and cried, 

“Hollow Willow, open wide, 
Give me garments for a bride!” 

And the willow opened and shook out a lovely 
bridal dress, all white and pearls, and the birds 
flew round to help, and the frog hopped up from 
the stream, and Little Smut said, ‘‘ Come, good 
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frog and dear birds and bees, come with me and 
see the prince!” 

For it seemed to her. that she could not give 
any one a greater pleasure than this. 

Prince Placitus was standing on the garden 
steps watching for her, and as she came to meet 
him, surrounded by birds and bees, he exclaimed, 
‘*Oh, how like you are to the beautiful portrait 
at home! You must be—yes, you are Princess 
Candida!” 

He had hardly said the words, when all was life 
and movement round them. ‘The cottage walls 
grew and spread, and, lo! they were in a stately 
palace, standing on the steps of the throne. The 
trees turned into cabinets and sideboards, the 
bushes into chairs and tables. The Hollow Wil- 
low became the royal wardrobe, and the linnet 
stood beside it, now mistress of the robes. The 
water of the stream turned into fountains and 
looking-glasses, the wet stones at the bottom 
into golden and silver vessels; the turf turned 
to carpets, the creepers to curtains, the flowers 
melted into glorious tints on wall and window. 
The gravel-paths became sheets and table-cloths 
and huckaback towels, and so strong were they 
through their seventeen years of pathhood that 
they never wore out, but are in use to this day. 

- The palace and grounds were full of groups 
of faithful and disenchanted attendants, hasten- 
ing to congratulate their royal mistress, and the 
frog, now house-steward and master of the cere- 
monies, marshaled them all. The prince and 
princess stood hand in hand, too happy to move 
or speak, 

As for Callida, she fled to the land where the 
north wind blows, and wandered on amidst mists 
and snows, and what has become of her nobody 
knows. But her daughter was given in charge 
to the lady who gave up her place at the banquet 
to Princess Candida, and who treated the girl as 
wisely as her mother had done foolishly, and at 
the end of two years she married an officer in 
the royal army, and became a respectable mem- 
ber of society. 

Prince Placitus and Princess Candida are still 
ruling happily over a contented and loyal people, 
and bringing up their children to be brave and 
honest and upright and gentle like themselves. 
And the children’s favorite amusement at dusk, 
or when the rain beats against the windows, is 
to sit beside the great wardrobe, and to hear the 
mistress of the robes and the house-steward tell 
them the story of the Hollow Willow. 





REMINISCENCES OF LORD 
LYTTON. 


HE last time I ever met Lord Lytton was at 

St. Leonard’s, where I had gone for a short 
holiday. I came quite suddenly upon him one 
wet, stormy November evening, not far from the 
archway by the South Saxon Hotel. It was 
blowing a gale of wind, and his slender figure 
wavered and reeled almost as he tried to make 
head against the blast. He bad no overcoat, 
and that which he did wear looked, I thought, 
faded and shabby. I was trying to slip past him 
unobserved, for he never met me without stop- 
ping to say a few kind words; but he recognized 
me at a glance, caught hold of my arm, and ask- 
ed me to come home with him to the Queen's 
Hotel at Hastings, where he was staying, and 
dine. He was without any umbrella, the rain 
fell in torrents, and I covered him as well as I 
could with mine. I found he occupied apart- 
ments on the ground-floor at the hotel. ‘They 
seemed in a sad state of confusion. The floor 
was strewn with a litter of books and papers, 
and copiously sprinkled with Turkish tobacco, 
the odor of which pervaded the air. The table 
was laid with covers for three, but only myself 
and the host sat down. He ate, I observed, but 
sparingly, and drank nothing but water with a 
dash of sherry in it. In the evening, as I was 
taking my departure, I came upon the German 
waiter who had attended at table, and hinted 
that the rooms might be kept in a little better 
order. 

‘* Bless you, Sir,” said the Kellner, ‘‘ the place 
has not been swept or dusted for a fortnight ; 
that ere gent is outrageous like if a book or a pa- 
per is touched. ‘The manager wants to get him 
away, but he has taken the rooms for a month, 
and won’t go; and he is such good pay that our 
governor don't like to disoblige him.” 

‘* Waiter,” I said, sternly, ‘‘do you know who 
that ‘ere gent,’ as you call him, is?” 

. Yiz, Sir—no, Sir,” replied the waiter, in a 
breath, puzzled by the solemnity of my tone. 

“<That is Lord Lytton,” I said, ** the greatest 
man in all England. If you see much of him, 
and note down carefully what he does and what 
he says, you may become a second Boswell.” 

“Lor, Sir,” said the waiter, ‘‘ you don’t say 
so! Our manager thinks this gent is cracked : 
he goes out in all weathers without any great- 
coat, and won't even take an umbrella; then he 
never examines his bills, but scribbles off a check 
on any scrap of paper that comes to hand. It 
was only the day before yesterday a poor woman 
came with one of them bits of paper. She said 
the outlandish-looking gent who lived in our 
house had given it to her, and she did not know 
what to do with it. He had come into her cabin 
to light his pipe while her husband, a poor fish- 
erman who was drowned in the last gale, lay 
there dead. He wrote it on the back of an old 
letter, and said he hoped it would do her good. 
You can’t think of the poor creature’s surprise 
when I brought her back ten sovereigns which 
the manager gave me when he saw the paper. 
Surely, Sir, the gent can not be all right here ;” 
and the waiter significantly touched his forehead. 
He promised to preserve a faithful diary of his 
lordship’s proceedings ; but when I returned to 
the hotel about two years afterward, I found that 
he, like the r fisherman, had been drowned in 
a storm, and left nothing behind him but a small 





boy, his son, who had been sent to school at the 
expense of the hotel company, with a view of ed- 
ucating him for the onerous situation of a page. 

Considering Lord Lytton only occupied him- 
self in composition for four hours every day, it 
is surprising the amount of work he contrived to 
get through. He never had at any time during 
my acquaintance with him any thing like good 
health; he was always placing himself under the 
care of some physician, and if he heard of any 
new remedy which he thought might be applica- 
ble to his own case, he was sure to avail himself 
of it. Like his brother, the distinguished diplo- 
matist, he became in later life nearly a confirm- 
ed hypochondriac, although his intellectual pow- 
er did not seem in any way diminished. 

I was on a visit at Sudbrook Park, near Rich- 
mond, about twenty years ago. It was then a 
hydropathie establishment, presided over by a 
physician of eminence. ‘To my surprise, I met 
Lord Lytton strolling up the avenue one morn- 
ing, carrying his pipe in one hand and‘a small 
traveling-bag in the other. ‘The London season 
was at its height, and Parliament sitting; but 
he remained for at least a month, taking his 
meals at the public table, walking much in Rich- 
mond Park, and occupying himself with his pa- 
pers and his pipe. ‘The tobacco he smoked was 
not very strong, but the incessant use of it must 
have been highly injurious to nerves so finely 
strung as his. He seemed to me to have scarce- 
ly any appetite for food: at breakfast he seldom 
ate more than a mouthful of toast, and having 
swallowed a cup of tea, flew off to the solace of 
his beloved pine. There was, I remember, a 
space of tangled brush-wood immediately behind 
the house, where I have seen him sit and saunter 
about for hours together, apparently absorbed in 
thought; and no one, although the house was 
full of people, ever thought of interrupting his 
solitude. He arrived without any servant, and 
never had a yisitor during the whole period of 
his sojourn, At Knebworth, which is the hered- 
itary seat of the Lyttons, his mother’s family, 
the novelist did not, in his later life, reside 
much, A friend of mine, the late Lady Murray, 
lived at Andelbury, only a few miles distant, and 
while on a visit there [ had frequent opportuni- 
ties of hearing of her famous neighbor. He was 
extremely popular and beloved by the lower or- 
ders in all that part of the country, and his hos- 
pitality was apparently without a limit. People 
came from all parts of the world, especially from 
America, to see him. The house at Knebworth 
was often full, but I don’t think the host always 
knew who his guests were. I recollect being 
struck by the appearance of a remarkable-looking 
man, bearded like the pard, and I inquired of 
the late Mr. ‘Tennyson D’Eyncourt if he could 
inform me who he was. ‘I do not know,” he 
said, ** but I will ask Edward.” 

He made the inquiry, but neither Sir Edward 
nor any one else in the house could supply the 
required information, It appeared that many 
foreigners frequently came with letters of intro- 
duction, a few from Baron ‘Tauchnitz, of Vienna ; 
they were invited, as a matter of course, to re- 
main for a week or so; and then the host, too 
often confined to his own apartment by illness, 
would forget all about them, and they departed 
as mysteriously as they came, leaving in some 
cases, and in this instance at least, a strong 
odor of tobacco. After his departure I was 
moved into the room occupied by the distin- 
guished foreigner, and found out the mauvaise 
odor to my cost. 

It is well known that in his early life Lord 
Lytton wrote a novel called The Last of the 
Barons. He was the first noble, the first baron, 
of his own race, and it was to me the most af- 
fecting part of the melancholy ceremonial of his 
funeral to see the coronet he had so nobly won 
placed at the head of the senseless clay. Vuni- 
tas vanitatem ! 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. - 


{From our Own CorresronpvEny?. | 
Cremation.—A new Rn ad Hammer.—The latest 
p ° 

DO not know whether your necropolis socie- 

ties—each of which Douglas Jerrold designa- 
ted, in detiance of the law of libel, as ‘‘a dead 
take-in”—use‘the same attractive advertisement 
as always appears in our Zimes newspaper im- 
mediately after its births, marriages, and deaths: 
** Feelings of relatives consulted, and a gravelly 
soil.” But in this country it seems probable that 
this last consolation may be withdrawn from us. 
Burial is, in fact, at a discount, and every body 
(who is any body) is for cremation. There has 
been a company formed, of course—nothing can 
be done without that—and the British public are 
besought to give their bodies to be burned, in- 
stead of disposing of them in the usual manner. 
That there are great advantages in this proposal 
is certain, especially in a small country like En- 
gland, in which there are enormous towns, and 
where the burial of our dead grows yearly more 
difficult and even dangerous. It is true that it 
is now made illegal by the Intramural Interments 
Bill to permit church-yards to be the means of 
spreading disease among the living; but cities 
extend so rapidly—London, for example, at the 
rate of sixty thousand in population per annum 
—that even the suburban cemeteries, constructed 
expressly to convenience us in this respect, are 
themselves becoming intramural. Then the ex- 
pense is something prodigious. Partly to pro- 
pitiate ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy” in doing due respect to 
our departed, and partly because in a time of 
bereavement mere money-matters are not attend- 
ed to, even a poor man, whose sources of income 
die with him, is carried to the grave by four 
prancing steeds with nodding ostrich plumes, 
and men with sober faces but very red noses 
walking by the side of the sad procession—acces- 
sories which take an immense slice out of the 





scanty pittance he has left to wife and children. 


Some men have the prudence to leave directions 
behind them that this sinful waste shall not take 
place, but such forethought is rare. 

That a man who never sat behind two horses 
in his life, except in a public conveyance, should 
require four to carry his dead body to the tomb 
is indeed a preposterous notion, and every thing 
else connected with the ceremony is upon the 
same unnecessary scale of expense. In Scot- 
land, where people are in other respects thrifty 
enough, there are mutes employed, with a species 
of short baton, concerning which a young lady 
(aged six) of my acquaintance, taking them, 
naturally enough, for telescopes, inquired wheth- 
er they were to see where he (the deceased) had 
gone to. Then the grave itself, supposing it to 
be near a town, is a most expensive purchase, 
and in every first-class cemetery can not be 
bought at all unless you undertake to spend a 
certain sum upon its adornment yearly. In any 
other matter, in fact, such extortion and extray- 
agance would not be tolerated as is habitual in 
every rank of life in connection with the burial 
of our dead. 

Now cremation proposes to put a stop to all 
this, and, instead of hoarding a corrupting body 
and some mouldering bones, to preserve the ash- 
es alone of those who have left us, as was done 
in ancient times. Even in our own days, in fact, 
this has been effected. One of the brightest and 
most genial of authors, who himself went ‘‘ to 
join the majority” only a few years ago, was ac- 
customed to keep the ashes of his favorite son in 
an urn upon his mantel-piece. On his birthday 
it was wreathed with flowers, and the songs were 
sung and the music played in which he had de- 
lighted when in life, and so his memory was 
kept green from year to year. The cremation 
in this case happened in Italy, where, as every 
body knows, the drowned body of Shelley was 
burned upon a funeral pyre on the shore. It is 
not so well known, by-the-bye, that this proceed- 
ing, though highly poetical, caused great incon- 
venience to those inland, a strong wind happen- 
ing to set from the sea during the operation. 
The fact is, that cremation, as it was known of 
old, and is still practiced in some places in the 
East, is a very expensive affair indeed, or else a 
public nuisance. With perfumed timber, or tim- 
ber that gives out perfumes when burned, the 
thing can be effected very conveniently ; but then 
in England the wood pile at every cottage door, 
even in the most favored parts of the country, is 
not made of cinnamon shavings, nor even sandal- 
wood. It would probably cost a gentleman more 
for his funeral pyre than he now pays for the 
paraphernalia of the undertaker and the ‘‘ grav- 
elly soil” if he were to go in for these fancy chips. 
But the Cremation Society does not propose fu- 
neral-pyres ; it boldly advocates gas-retorts. Sci- 
ence will so contrive it that in less than a minute 
there shall nothing remain of us save a pinch of 
dust. Arrangements will be made in the case 
of wealthy persons to secure a ‘‘ handful of ash- 
es” if their relatives desire it, but otherwise we 
shall be literally scattered to the four winds of 
heaven—only up a very tall chimney, so that no- 
body will be inconvenienced by having his grand- 
mother, for example, blown into his eyes. In 
the United States you will probably continue to 
be buried in the earth for many generations to 
come, since there is plenty of room for you, but 
I do think that here we shall have cremation. 
Sir Henry Thompson, the Queen’s surgeon, is at 
the head of the movement, which, it seems to 
me, recommends itself to all reasonable minds ; 
and it has many influential advocates, but of 
course an act of Parliament will be required to 
put this proposal into general, or even particular, 
effect. Like all reforms, it will doubtless awaken 
many prejudices. The minds of the vulgar are 
so material that it may seem to them that by 
such a process the soul itself may not escape, 
notwithstanding that the popular theology cer- 
tainly favors the contrary supposition. 

The Emperor of Russia comes to be our guest 
next week, which will doubtless be a great hon- 
or; but nevertheless we feel like the gentleman 
who had a white elephant presented to him—we 
do not know what to do with him. It is cer- 
tainly no use showing him our little army, which 
he would probably take for a guard of honor. 
Like his ancestor, Czar Peter, he has fortunate- 
ly, however, expressed a wish to see the dock- 
yards, and, as it happens, we have got something 
there to show him. It is a gigantic hammer, by 
far the biggest in the world, falling fifteen feet, 
but with accelerating ‘‘top steam,” which ren- 
ders its falling power equal to eighty feet. It 
is nearly fifty feet high, and weighs above the 
ground 500 tons, while the foundation below is 
composed of 700 tons of iron. ‘The weight of 
the mere striking part is forty tons. This little 
toy has cost over £50,000, and is to be used for 
building iron-clads. Each of the furnaces which 
feed it would accommodate a respectable family, 
not for cremation, but to live in, who could drive 
in their carriage through the front-door. When 
the hammer-man—that is, the engine—takes 
breath previous to striking a blow, you can hear 
him do it at a distance of three miles; but ar- 
rangements are made by which this terrific in- 
spiration is mitigated, else the workmen would 
be deafened for life. ‘To the Czar, however, this 
would be of no great consequence, since, it is said, 
he never listens to any body. 

Some wit on the Stock Exchange has been 
having a shot at Baron Grant, the donor of 
Leicester Square and its garden: 


“You will have heard the news that Baron Grant, 


To gain what most of all he seems to want— 

A good repute—has promised to reclaim 

Old Leicester Square so long the West End shame; 
But will the world forget these flowers of Grant's 
Are but the produce of his City ‘ plants?’ 

Who for these trees and walks will give him praise, 
Where wealth thus spent was made in shady ways? 
In short, what can he hope from this affair, 

Save to connect his name with one thing ‘square ?”” 


R. Kemste, of London, 





VIOLETS. 
Vioets, fragrant and fresh and blue, 
Brought from their woodland nests for you, 
From their hidden haunts where*the mosses grew, 
And the tiny runlet glittered through ; 
The stately ferns keeping wardage true 
Where the sunlight glinted athwart the dew, 
And glanced ‘neath the leaves where the pale buds 


blew, 
Where the bright-eyed birds through the covert flew, 
And the soft wind gathered the scent it drew, 
As it paused ‘mid the feathery grasses to woo 
The bright sweet violets stolen for you. 


Violets, fragrant and fresh and blue, 

Sent by a loving hand to you; 

Sent by a hand that fain would bring 
Murmurs of April, visions of spring, 

To steal with a coolness, like twilight rain, 
To the eager life with its fret and strain, 
And to tired spirit and aching eyes, 

Breath of breezy uplands and soft gray skies. 


Biue, as the midnight heavens are blue, 

Color of hope and of constancy too, 

Emblem of fondness that will not change, 

That time can not alter nor trial estrange; 
They are sweet as love, they are pure as faith, 
Bend o’er their beauty and breathe their breath; 
"Mid toil and turmoil they come to you; 

Give spring's shy heralds a welcome due; 
Violets, fragrant and fresh and blue. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. A. L.—The Henri Trois pattern is suitable for 
grenadine. If you mean by net grenadine the square- 
meshed canvas grenadine, you will find it shirrs beau- 
tifully. 

Micuicganper.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. VIL 

Mrs. E. E. A.—Get black cashmere, and make a 
plain Medicis sacque by pattern given in Bazar No, 
17, Vol. VIL; in this climate cashmere can be worn 
all the year. For your daughter get a polonaise of 
cashmere, or else a Sicilienne sacque, and the de bége 
suit. Striped grenadine is more stylish than plain, 
but both will be worn; the latter will look best, how- 
ever, if the fashion changes. 

A. 8. D.—The tight polonaise pattern will answer 
for another season, as there are no important changes. 
Your sample of de bége should be trimmed with black 
silk piping folds on bands of the de bége and pleated 
flounces. Buttons are smaller, and button-holes are 
bound or worked according to taste. 

E.pau.—Guipure lace sacques are fashionable, and 
will continue so for some time. 

Krxestree.—De bége or cashmere made by the 
Henri Trois basque suit pattern will be appropriate 
for your traveling dress. 

Brrpre Grimore.—Get nut brown silk to associate 
with silk like your sample. Purple would look badly 
with it. Make a sleeveless basque of your purple 
velvet talma to wear with black and gray dresses. 
Get also a pair of coat sleeves for it out of pieces 
left after goring your watered silk skirt, and wear it 
with your watered silk skirt, gored in good shape, and, 
draped by a purple sash of watered ribbon. 

Lvornpe.—Use the Henri Trois Polonaise Suit pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VII. 

Lovise.—The best model for you is the Henri Trois 
basque suit, trimmed with ball fringe. 

R. P. J.—Many housewives abolish bolsters in the 
daytime, but they are used, and covered with a 
trimmed slip (called a sham or a deceiver) of linen. 
One pair of large pillows nearly a yard square then 
completes the day outfit for the bed ; of course these 
give place to smaller pillows at night. 

Auice G.—Get an abundance of under-clothing and 
but few dresses, as you will be traveling for the first 
few months of your married life, and will not need a 
variety. A cashmere traveling suit, a black silk dress 
for hotel wear, one colored silk for visiting and din- 
ners, and a pressed flannel wrapper to wear on the 
steamer, are the most important dresses, 

Mary H.—A limited number of the first impressions 
of engravings, which are the finest, are usually signed 
with the artist’s name, and are thence called artist's 
proofs. 

New Svascrrer.—The Medicis Sacque pattern il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VIL, is precisely what 
you need for altering yoursacque. Full directions for 
trimming will be found in that paper. Make your 
cambric dress with a belted basque and apron over- 
skirt. 

S. S. B.—Get lighter blue cashmere, and make a 
sleeveless jacket, apron, and walking skirt. 

Neu C.—Get brown and white or violet and white 
summer silk, if you want a day costume; or if for 
evening, have pearl gray, rose, or salmon. Make a 
basque and demi-train with puffed tablier and flounces 
behind. 

Mary.—There are many light brown woolen goods 
for $1 a yard that would answer as a polonaise over 
your brown silk. You could, if you prefer, get brown 
and white checked or striped silk for that price, and 
make a basque and over-skirt. A brown chip hat 
with a scarf, and plume or roses, would match it. 
Undressed kid gloves are stylish for general wear, but 
not for full dress, or even semi-dress, 

Minvitia.—Violet is a fashionable color this spring, 
and suitable for the street. Make your basque shorter 
behind, and have a Greek over-skirt. Get button- 
moulds and cover with silk. 

Constant Reaper.—A dressy hat and carriage cos- 
tume are suitable for you at your friend’s quiet church 
wedding. 

H. H.—Use the Henri Trois Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VII. Fall directions about 
trimmings are found in that number of the Bazar. 
A basque, apron over-skirt, and simple shirred bias 
flounces can be made of your trained skirt to trim the 
short one. The Henri Trois basque and skirt in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. VIL, are good models. Your fringe will 
answer for trimming them, especially if you brighten 
it by stringing in it twisted strands of steel or jet 
beads at intervals of an inch. Cover button-moulds 
with silk, and sew some beads on them. 

A Sunsoriser.—Get some darker brown poplin, and 
put flounces and sleeves of it on your dress. Black 
grenadine is sometimes made over alpaca or muslin. 
The chatelaine and coronet braids are still worn. 

G. D. A.—We can not estimate the precise quantity 
of worsted that you will need for the cushion. 

Lizziz B.—Spy-Wednesday is a term popularly ap- 
plied to the Wednesday of Holy-week, as the day on 
which Judas Iscariot betrayed his Master. You are 
right in the argument. 

W. B. P.—The illustration you mention was not 
made from any special carriage, and we don’t know 
where you can get one, or what it would cost. You 
can probably have one made to order. 
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GRANDMA’S SECOND-SIGHT. 
Ir isn't so many years, my pet, 

Since grandma was young like you; 
"Tis only—well, let me think a bit— 

Why, bless me, I'm seventy-two! 
Well, yes, twas quite a long time ago, 
Perhaps some sixty odd years or so. 


But the years they go like a flash, you 
When « body is young and gay, 

And before you know it, Old Time c 
And sprinkles our heads with gray 

And the eyes that were once so strong and bright 

Grow wearily,dim in the fading light. 

Ah, well! there’s one comfort for us, my dear, 
And I've always found it so: 

There are plenty of little ones in the world 
To care for the old, you know. 

The e plenty of strung young hearts to bear 

And lift from the old full many a care. 

There’s a pair of merry dark eyes, J know, 
That will lend their aid to me, 

And a dear little girl who will gladly help, 
When her grandmother can not see; ° 

She says she is ‘‘ grandma’s. second-sight”— 

And I think my wee little pet is right. 


| 
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GRANDMA’S SECOND-SIGHT. 


VISITING COSTUME. 


See illustration on page 372 


HIS visiting costume is made of two shades 

of blue silk, ‘The dark blue skirt has putts, 
ruffles, and a pleating in front, with many narrow 
ruffles behind. ‘The light turquoise blue over- 
skirt is scalloped in front, pleated. behind, and 
has a large bow on each side. The double- 
breasted Henri Trois basque has puffed sleeves 
and a Medicis collar. Blue silk umbrella, edged 
with lace. Ecru chip round hat with écru facing 
on the brim, a pink daisy wreath, and pale blue 
scarf with lace drapery behind. Lemon-colored 
kid gloves. 


OPERA TOILETTE. 


See illustration on page 872. 


| FPXHIS artistic costume is of soft drab silk, with 


maroon velvet jacket, chatelaine bag, and 


| skirt trimming. The short skirt has one flounce 
| with shirred puffed heading. The Greek over- 
skirt trains slightly, is trimmed with two bands 


of velvet, and is caught up en one side under- 
neath the velvet chatelaine pocket, which is sus- 
pended from the waist. The sleeveless velvet 


| jacket is embroidered with steel, and opens over 
a light drab silk vest; the sleeves are of drab 
silk, striped with maroon and light drabsilk. A 


ported by one of velvet lined with silk. Scarlet 
velvet necklace, with bow and a ruby pendant. 
White chip Directoire bonnet, with drab and scar- 
let bow in front, plumes and dark roses on top. 
Ruby ear-rings. Buff kid gloves. 


CHINESE BARGAINS. 


w!OME Chinese compensate themselves for | 


\O shaving the head by allowing their nails to 
grow to a terrible length. I noticed that Aa- 
Sing was carefully preserving one, about an inch 
and a half long, on his little finger, which did not 
need to be brought into play in his daily oceupa- 
tion. He seemed quite flattered that I had ob- 
served what he considered a personal charm. 


He was emboldened to place a little confidence | 


in me, and asked with considerable modesty if I 
would advance him a few dollars over and above 
what he was entitled to draw of his wages—that 
it would be a great favor, and he should do his 
| best to satisfy me, as he hoped he had done 


hitherto. The fact was, he wished to take a 
wife, and the money was to make up her dower, 


| which he had to pay to her parent. 
broad Elizabethan collar of pleated muslin is sup- | 


‘Why, I thought you told me you were mar- 


| ried, Aa-Sing,” I replied in astonishment, ‘‘ and 


’ 


that your wife lived at Chan-Lon ?’ 
‘‘That is so,” he answered, simply; ‘‘ but I 
have now an opportunity of getting one exceed 


ingly cheap, and such a good chance might nev- 


er occur again. 
she is every thing that could be desired. 

‘* But, Aa-Sing,” I argued, ‘‘ you do not want 
a wife just now; you will soon return to your 
home again.” 

He reiterated the temptation of extreme cheap- 
ness, like a woman who sees a great bargain she 
so cheap! so cheap!” 
‘¢ What will your first wife say ?” I persisted. 
‘* Hah-yah!” he exclaimed, seizing upon this 


Only forty dollars, madam, and 


” 


does not require : ** She 


} faint objection with avidity, and demolishing it 


at once, ‘* she will say it is very cheap!” 


I gave up the question, and let him have the 
money. 

He contrived to get married, during some lei- 
sure moment of my serv without inconven- 
iencing me at all. I saw his bright little wife 
soon after, in spick and span new unmention- 
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ables and shirt, as blue as blue could be, or as in- 
digo could make them, and I confess that I had 
to come round to Aa-Sing’s opinion that she was 
decidedly cheap, and that he had got a bargain. 
Aa-Sing, in spite of the double incumbrance, re- 
mained as invaluable as ever, and confirmed my 
opinion that Chinese, when well trained, make 
the best servants I know. ‘They have necessa- 
rily to be taught and shown every act of Euro- 
pean service, and that with great care and pre- 
cision, Any mistake made will assuredly be re- 
peated to the end of the chapter. For instance, 
if white wine were accidentally put into a claret 
jug, you would certainly get your sherry in a 
claret jug for the future. My host one day, from 
laziness, put brandy into a sherry decanter. It 
was fatal from that time forward. We regular- 
ly had brandy served after soup, in spite of gri- 
maces, exclamations, and invectives of all kinds. 





Tue coral dealers of Naples, whither the headquar- 
ters of the world’s trade in this beautiful production 
of one of Nature's least pretentious creatures have 
been transferred during the present century from 
France, are fond of telling you that when the Czar 
Nicholas visited Naples, he utterly declined to look at 
any coral at all but the intensely deep and dark red 
variety with which the Nautch girls of India delight to 
set off their olive complexions and their flashing eyes. 
“ As for that pink coral,” said his Majesty, ‘‘it is sick ; 
I prefer the healthy.” Fashion has not confirmed the 
ukase of the Russian autocrat. Even at his own court, 
to-day, the pale soft rose-pink coral rivals the most 
precious gems in value, as an ornament of the blonde 
beauties of the North; while the dark crimson, beau- 
tiful as it is, is turned over to Children’s baubles. All 
the Oriental lands, however—China, India, Persia— 
agree with the Czar; and it is fortunate that they do, 
For if they were to compete with Europe and America 
for the rose-pink we prize so highly now, its cost would 
soon put it beyond the reach of any but millionaircs. 
It is dear enough as it is; and yet when one sees how 
exquisitely it lends itself to the skill of the artistic jew- 
eler, as at the warerooms of Starr & Manovs, No. 22 
John Street (up stairs), may now be seen, it can hardly 
be thought too dear. It is seldom, indeed, that one 
house out of Italy is fortunate enough to secure so 
many perfect specimens of this variety of coral; and 
never in New York before have such deliciously fresh, 
unique, and charming combinations of this exquisite 
substance with judiciously tinted gold and diamonds 
been exhibited as those with which Starr & Marous 
now meet the coming Spring and early Summer, the 
one season of the year into which ornaments of rose- 
pink coral seem to come as naturally as the rosebuds 
themselves.—{Com.] 


LIVER AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
By R. V. PIERCE, M.D. 

A healthy liver secretes each day about two 
and a half pounds of bile, which contains a great 
amount of waste material taken from the blood. 
When the liver becomes torpid or congested, it 
fails to eliminate this vast amount of noxious 
substance, which, therefore, remains to poison 
the blood, and be conveyed to every part of the 
system. What must be the condition of the 
blood when it is receiving and retaining each day 
two and a half pounds of poison? Nature tries 
to work off this poison through other channels 
and organs—the kidneys, lungs, skin, etc., but 
these organs become overtaxed in performing 
this labor in addition to their natural functions, 
and can not long withstand the pressure, but be- 
come variously diseased. 

The brain, which is the great electrical centre 
of all vitality, is unduly stimulated by the un- 
healthy blood which passes to it from the heart, 
and it fails to perform its office healthfully. Hence 
the symptoms of bile poisoning, which are dull- 
ness, headache, incapacity to keep the mind on 
any subject, impairment of memory, dizzy, sleepy, 
or nervous feelings, gloomy forebodings, and ir- 
ritability of temper. The blood itself being dis- 
eased, as it forms the sweat upon the surface of 
the skin, it is so irritating and poisonous that it 
produces discolored brown spots, pimples, blotch- 
es, and other eruptions, sores, boils, carbuncles, 
and scrofulous tumors. The stomach, bowels, 
and other organs can not escape becoming effect- 
ed, sooner or later, and ry tay as the result 
costiveness, piles, dropsy, dyspepsia, diarrhoea. 
Other symptoms are common, as bitter or bad 
taste in mouth, internal heat, palpitation, teasing 
cough, unsteady appetite, choking sensation in 
throat, bloating of stomach, pain in sides or about 
shoulders or back, coldness of extremities, etc., 
ete. Only a few of the above symptoms are 
likely to be present in any case at one time. The 
liver being the great depurating or blood-cleans- 
ing organ of the system—set this great ‘‘ house- 
keeper of our health” at work, and the foul cor- 
ruptions, which gender in the blood and rot out, 
as it were, the machinery of life, are gradually 
expelled from the system, For this purpose my 
Golden Medical Discovery, with very small doses 
daily of my Pleasant Purgative Pellets, are pre- 
eminently the articles needed. They cure every 
kind of humor from the worst scrofula to the 
common pimple, blotch, or eruption. ‘Great eat- 
ing ulcers kindly heal under their mighty cura- 
tive influence. Virulent blood poisons that Jurk 
in the system are by them robbed of their terrors, 
and by their persevering and somewhat protract- 
ed use the most tainted systems may be com- 
pletely renovated and built up anew. Enlarged 
glands, tumors, and swellings dwindle away and 
disappear under the influence of these great re- 
solvents, 








Lapres wishing to know where to purchase the 
French Percale Hand-Embroidered Underwear, men- 
tioned in Bazan, Vol. VII., No. 19, are referred to ad- 
vertisement of Ennion & Go., in this paper.—[{Com.) 
sheen 
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PRSNCH sts STAMPING ING PATTERNS. —M’me Ba- 
Co., 888 Broadway. Send for circular, 


povasay & 





“WE 
And Our 


NEIGHBORS” 


is the latest and raciest work by 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
‘“*The Minister's Wooing,” ‘‘My Wife and I,” 


and other powerful stories, each the literary sen- 
sation of its period; and this story promises a 
like genuine and wholesome sensation. It bears 
directly on social topics of interest, embracing 
the romance of youthful companionships, the 
brightness of happy home-life, the spicy compli- 
cations of neighborhood associations, and such 
follies and profound domestic miseries as have 
led to the wide-spread Temperance movement of 
the day. 

Mrs. Stowe is now in the prime of that genius 
which wrote ‘‘Uncle Tom,” ripened by years of 


study and observation. Her novels are immense- 


ly popular, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” alone outsell- 
ing by hundreds of thousands any edition of any 
original work ever published—save the Bible, 
Her book two years ago, ‘‘My Wife and J,” out- 
sold every contemporary. Such a pure and en- 
nobling story as ‘‘ We and Our Neighbors” should 
be read in every home. This attractive Serial is 
just beginning exclusively in the 


Weekly Family Newspaper, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Henry Ward Beecher, 
EDITOR. 

In religious matters this paper is Evangelical 
and Unsectarian; in political affairs, independent 
and outspoken. It contains the best articles, and 
both short and serial stories, from the foremost 
writers ; it aims to maintain the highest standard 
in Religion, Literature, Poetry, Art, Music, Sci- 
ence, News, Politics, Household and Family Af- 
fairs, with Stories, Rhymes, Puzzles for the Chil- 
dren, &c. Nothing is spared to make it a com- 
PLETE Newspaper for the Family, pure, attractive, 
wide-awake, up with the times, and inspired with 
essential Christianity—a journal interesting to 
every one in the household, young or old. It is 


A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS. 


&@" For less than one cent a day, it gives every 
week reading matter enough to fill an ordinary 
$1 25 book of over 300 pages; and in a year 52 
such volumes, i. ¢., sixty-five dollars’ worth of 
matter! ‘To each is thus annually 


PRESENTED 
A Complete Library. 


The paper’s form, 24 pages, large 4to, pasted 
and trimmed, commends it to all who are tired 
of the old-fashioned ‘*‘ blanket sheets.” 

The well-earned popularity of this paper is 
now such that of its class it has the 


Largest Circulation in the World, 
and has readers by hundreds of thousands. 

An Illustrated Number, 
containing the opening chapters of Mrs, Stowe’s 
admirable story, will be 


SENT FREE 


to every new and renewing Subscriber. 
If you are not already a Subscriber, send at 
once and secure it under the now offered 


LIBERAL TERMS. 


The paper may be had either with or without the 
attractive premiums offered: viz., the 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


One Year, only $3 00. 


@r, with premium pair French Oleographs, 
“Our ove, ” (size 11x 13% inches each), 
charm ar | in des’ and execution, mount- 
ed, si varnished, ready for framing, 
Delivered’ Free.....scseceecescesceressecee $3 50 
Or, with large premium French Oil Chromo 
“The Lord is Risen,” a beautiful Cross an 
Flower-piece, which sells in art stores for 
$5 00 (size 114% x 16% inches), mounted, 
—- paren ready for framing, Deliv- 8 


PR eres mailed free on receipt of Ten Cents. 

ta" Money must be sent by Postal Money Order, 
Check, Draft, or Registered Letter. Otherwise it is at 
the sender’ 3 risk. Address 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York, 


Good Agents Wanted, 


The immense circulation of the Christian Union has 
been built up by active canvassers. No other publica- 
tion compares with it for ¥ and profitable returns. 
The public erness for Mrs. Stowe’s new story, the 
popalarity of the paper, the friendly support of thou- 
sands of old subscribers, the artistic premiums for 
immediate delivery, light outfit, and complete “ instruc- 
tions” to nners, assure repeated success to agents, 
and offer active, intelligent p: to 
make money. "All who want a safe, independent busi- 
ness write at once for terms, or send A} chromo 
outfit to J. B. FORD & CO., New York, ton, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco. 











DR.PIERCE'S 
a4 y MEDICAL 
"DISCOVERY 


GouvEN 





or Tetter, eo on — 
rysipelas ver Com- 
Six to twelve bottles, warranted to cure 
the weet Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Peetoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or = worst lingering 
Cough in half the time by any other 
medicine and is perfectly . loosening cough, 
soothin oe and > oe soreness. Sold 
by all regeusts. V. PIERCE, M. D., 
orld’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


ANDREWS & SANFORD, 


5538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millinery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Ribbons, and 
Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 
colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 
as of English and American Straw and 
Chip Hats, is unusually complete. 


BUY THE FOLDING 
BABY 
Carriage. 


Prices: $i, $15, 
$18, $20, and $25. 


FOR SALE BY 


ALL DEALERS. 
Cusitinial C. Warp, Manf’r, 115 Chambers St., N. Y. 


A OV aLLTY 


THAT IS BOTH 
Comfortable and Economical : 


The GOSSAMER 
Water-Proof 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND MISSES. 


It weighs only 10 or 12 ounces ; makes a roll that can be 
easily carried in the pocket, shoppin ~bag, or at the belt ; 
is thocongiiiy water-proof, entirely yn ig with 














burden and inconvenience of a Men tae cloth 

proof cloak. This desirable article of COMFORT 
AND UTILITY will commend itself to both 
ladies and gentlemen, especially those whose duties 
call them out ev day the year. For sale by 
nearly all the first-class retailers in the principal cities 


of the United States, and at wholesale only by the 
: AT = TO —Send stamp to 
*J E. Surru ry Co., 
tic Mills, 2 marve 
NGLISH LADIES careful of 
ened the sole near ‘the 
Rich and — Goods in exclusive styles, for 
Manufacturing Retailer, 
1105 BROADWAY, 
Aprons, Sashes, 
of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
b] ‘ 
A. K. Young & Conant M’f’s. Co., 
Manufac- 
torers of the Orushed’ W ite Wheat, for their 
Punphiet on Foods, 
1G, JOHNSON, and other scientists. Kead it, 
their feet always wear 
ENGLISH CH EL 
edge shows where the channel is cut. No more ragged 
soles. Make your Gecler get them for you. 
First - Class Ladies who desire choice goods 
can be suited from our stock. 

355 Sixth Avenue, cor. 224 Street; 
1125 Broadway, bet. 25th & 26th Sts. 
(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 
NEW DESIGNS IN 

Rufflings, &c., &c. 

THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 

le pair sent, postpaid, for $1 00. Finest French Lisle 
hread Gloves, 2 atton, 50c.; 3-Button, 65c. ; 4-But 


























BOSTON, MASS. 
with Gaechine extracts from 
and save your health and money. 

Pang we pay a 
PARASOLS 
H. W. SHAW, 

Fichus, ae 
THREE PAIR 
tn. fie, pal hn imme so of Ene liners and 


Elegant Fashion Plate sent Free upon application 
to J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 








ta” If you have them, 
send stamp for Circular 
to Mur. E. Micnor, 


Lock 
[ ( R \ Box 21, Washin: ton, D.C. 
* Sole Agent for U. 8. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
Send for circles ao Sam 
Mun. L. © i ibe F Fourth Ave., N.Y. 








EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION 
IN HAIR GOODS, 


HUMAN HAIR. 
JOSEPHS HATR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth Street. 

In eonsequence of extensive alterations we have 
decided to sell our immense stock of Hair Goods 
amounting to over $50,000, at prices UNHEARD oF 
in New York. 

Finest a Hele. Hair Switches, solid, NOT DYED. 

Crim 








No 

PRICE-LIST. 

LONG STEM. 

90 Inches. 0.665.022. 1X OUNCEB............000- 
28 inches............. 23g ounces........ 
80 inches............ WE ERs bc cavccicsdowes 
eer 436 OUNCES. ....0..000. 000 

PRICE-LIST. 


ALL LONG HAIR 
Finest hoped French Hair Switches, solid, NOT 
pty ee ED. All Long Hair 





24 inches. . 
26 inches. . 
28 inches 10 inch stem. 


SPECIAL ania ! 


EXTRA INDUCEMENT. 

WE WILL SEND, IF DESIR A HANDSOME 
CLUSTER OF BACK CURLS, NINE IN NUMBER, 
MADE OF 14 INCH HAIR, FREE OF CHARGE, 
TO ANY CUSTOMER ORDERING ONE OF THE 
ABOVE SWITCHES. 

SPECIALTY. 
NATURAL CURLS, 50c. to $3 OO. 
GRAY HAIR & EXTRA COLORS. 

In this department our assortment of Gray and Ex- 
tra Colors is unsurpassed, We make no extra charge 
for the above colors, 

TOP BRAIDS 

75 cents to $3 50, according to length and weight. 

ATTENTION, 

ONE QUALITY, ONE PRICE. 
Ladies’ own hair made over in latest style. 
Particular attention paid to orders from the count: 

Goods sent by express on receipt of money or P. 

Order, enclosi ig good sample of hal, , free of e. Or- 
ders below $5 00 must be prepaid to secure execution. 
WHEN SENDING FOR DS ASK 

PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. 
t@~ A liberal reduction made to the wholerale trade. 

877 Eighth Avenue, near Tweuty-ninth Street. 


EEE E 
HUMAN 


HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥. 


Up Stairs, over Millinery Store. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES, 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Finest Quality Hair Switches, 
SOLID, NOT DYED. 














PRICE-LIST. 
2 inches, 23¢ OUNCES. ..... 2.00 scesccececcesces $2 50 
30 inches, 334 OUNCEB..........cceeeeeeseeeee eens 4 00 
32 inches, 43g ounces...... Prrrrerrrerirri rt iret 5 00 
B4 inches, 5 OUNCEB......ecseseccccrerecceeeees 7 00 
Natural Curls............ 50c. to 10 00 


COMBINGS. 


COMBINGS MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
FRISETTES, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 

LADIES’ OWN HAIR MADE OVER 

IN LATEST STYLES. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR EXTRA 
COLORS, 
Eee among the first in the city to make 
ay 5 AN HAIR GOODS A SPECIA LTY— 


having ton established over THIRTY YEARS—we 
can, from our yrs experience, recommend our om 


- superior in New York City, AND, A’ 
RICE, COMPARED WITH QUALITY, CAN NOT 
BE SURPA 


Goods pe “os ik, D. by express, or on receipt of 
Post-Office pe or money in registered let- 
ters, free of charge, to all parts of the country. 
WHEN SENDING FOR GOODS ASK 

PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, 












Lace Shawls} 


Of our own ete. in atl new and elegant des’ 
at a great sac: A Real Llama Shawl, 
Jacket, of extra fine quality and — desirable a ate 
tern, for $10, sent C. O. D., with ave of examina- 
tion: J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, th Ave., N.Y. 


BASE BALL 


CLUBS. Send for my Illustrated Price-List of Uni- 
forms, &c., before parched NY DER, 00 Nas 
WARD Nassau St., X.Y, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


875 





EEREREE 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We would ieapecttelly infosme inform the Ladies of New 
York and of the ny my large that we have just re- 
ceived, per steamer / re, a large invoice of our 
—_ ene het HAND-SEWED 

AN D- EMBROIDERED 

LADIES? UNDERWEAR, 
and will now be able to supply the large demand for 
these goods. These garments are all made of the finest 
Frenc oe ronounced the most desirable Under- 
garment material in the world, are entirely sewed and 
embroidered by hand, and are infinitely superior to our 
domestic machine-made underwear in shape, beauty, 
and good wear. 

Samples of our Percale will be 
ed on application. Also our comple 

PRICES, 
‘ Pemmnher that these goods are entirely sewed 
and. 

*prench Percale Chemise, Stitched Band, at $1 25. 

French Percale Chemise, trimmed with Hand-Em- 
broidered Festooning, at $1 65. 

French Percale Chemise, bosom of Sixty Tucks in 
group, at $1 85. Sixty Tucks in Cluster, at $2 00; all 
trimmed with Hand-Embroidered Festooning. 

Heavier Percale Chemise, trimmed with and-Em- 
broidered Eylet Scallop, at $2 15. 

French Percale Chemise, bosom of Twelve Clusters 
of Five Tucks —_ trimmed with very beautiful Eye- 
let Scakop, at $3 0¢ 

Fine Linen Goonies, trimmed with Hand-Embroid- 
ba at $4 85. 

inest Linen Chemise, Sacque-shape, with Drawing 
Strings, front superbly Hand- Embroidered, at $5 75, 
$6 85, $7 50, $8 (5, $10 00, according to beauty of em- 
broidery. 

French Percale a Tucked Yoke, beau- 
tifully finished, at $2 25. 

French Percale Night Dresses, Tucked Yokes, trim- 
med with Hand-Embroidered Eyelet Scallop, at $3 00. 

French Percale Night Dresses, yoke of 54 alternate 
large and small Tucks, Trimmed with Hand-Embroid- 
ered Eyelet my at $3 50. 

French Percale } light Dresses, Tucked Yoke, Collar, 
Front, and Sleeves, trimmed with beautiful Hand-Em- 
broidegy, at $4 85. 

French Percale Night Dresses, yoke of 4 Clusters of 
Tucks each, with three insertions down the front of ex- 
quisite Hand- Embroidery, Collar and Sleeves embroid- 
ered to match, at $5 85, $6 50, $7 00, $9 00, $10 00. 


Magnificent assortment of French Percale Drawers, 
Toilet Sacques, Corset Covers, Bands of every descrip- 
tion, Collars, Cuffs, om! ear, &c., &c., &c., for which 
see our Spring Price-List. 

French Nurses and Night Caps at 50c., 60c., 70c., 
85c., 92c., $1 00, $1 35, $1 85, and up to $2 50. 


ueaend forward- 
te Spring Price-List. 











We also have on hand a large Job Lot of French 
Percale Night Dresses, iy Tracked. machine and partly hand 
— beautifully Tucked, &c., at $1 65, $1 75, $1 85, 
$2 00 

Also, French Toilet Sacques to match, beautifully 
trimmed with Embroidery, Lace, &c., &e., at $1 50, 
$1 65, $1 75. 

We guarantee our Prices fully 50 ) ang 
cent, © peepee than any in the Countr 
Lingerie tablishments can buy the r 
Goods Cheaper from us than they can 
Import them, 

All styles of our French Underwear made exactly to 
order in Paris without extra charge. 


We are offerin, ng great bargains in Real Laces, Black 
Silk Alpacas, Sil! mps and —— Millinery Goods 
of every description, Ladies’ an Children’s Suits, 
Corsets, Spanish Nets and Laces, &c., &c. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Our department of Machine-made Undergarments 
and Infants’ wear is the largest in the country. Send 
for our Spring Price-Lists, mailed free on application. 














Ladies living in or near New York are cordially in- 
vited to visit our Establishment. We are always 
pleased to show our goods, whether Ladies are pre- 
pared to purchase or not. Ladies living out of town 
can have their orders filled by Express. We send 
Goods C.0.D. to any part of the country, always 
allowing full examination before acceptance. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


Have th replenished their nnn of 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DRESS GOODS. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


PARIS NOVELTIES: 
““SATIN DE PARIS,” 
‘“ HERNANIS,” 

- “GRENADINES,” 
“ ALGERINES,” &¢. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Parasols, Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 


SILVER AND [VORY MOUNTINGS. 
Splendid Assortment now open. 
N. B.—Lace Paraso ettes mounted to order. 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 


UNDERWEAR, Silk, Lisle-Thread, and Merino. 
HOSIERY, Plain and Fancy Stripe Silk Lisle-Thread, 
and Cotton. 
Dress and Traveling SHIRTS. 
READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 

Fancy Embroidered Bosoms, Linen Collars and Cuffs, 
Canton Grass Cloth, and Silk Hdkfs., Scarfs, and Ties. 
Together with ev ery requisite in this line 
AT MODERATE PRICES, 


LADIES’, MISSES’, & CHILDREN’S SPRING & 
SUMMER HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR. 


Assortment now complete. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co., 


BRO ADWAY, COR. 19TH ST.,N.Y. 


ADAM CHEL. (former! 
i uA Magie MSs 4 
No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment of 


Bonnets and Round Hats, Sictey 


by herself in all the fashionable houses of Paris. 


( ‘OLDEN Onguent ‘produces luxuriant Beard. Curlica 
I curls any hair; 25c. each. Dr. Waxsu, Brooklyn,N.Y. 














HOW “TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 60 pp. 
Book free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 



































TERN BROTHERS 


6th Ave. and 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 
New importation of our justly celebrated 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 


T Three, Four, and / 
Fa 8 2 Buttons, $1 10 


uttons, comprising 


all the new shades of ) 3 Buttons, 1 31 
Drabs, Sl Mod 

Browne, and ‘Guin po 4 Buttons, 1 50 
ever offered. \ 6 Buttons, 1 75 


The best low-priced Kid Gloves in the 
\eom world. After trying them once you will 
wear none other. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


To All who wear Button Shoes, 





No more buttons to sew on if you use the ANCHOR 
BUTTON FASTENER. They will not ae the shoe 


or hurt the foot; are very quickly tg , EASILY 
changed, and outlast the shoe. ret- Class shoe 
stores keep them. Call and see the Anchor Button 
Fasteners at the oem WM. BUTTERFIELD & 
CO., 6 Murray St., tw Canvassers wanted. 


INQUIRE 


For thee LADD.PATENT WATCH-CASE 
for your movement CP Sa want to purchase an elegant 
and durable Gold Watch ond make a handsome 
saving in mone For sale by I Dealers generally, in 
Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes, Mansard, Flat, and 
Dome shapes, Key and Stem Winders. 
Circulars descriptive of the manufacturing process, 
advantages, &c., sent on application to the manufac- 
turers, J.A. BROWN &«-CO., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Madame Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter, 


For Health, Comfort, & Style, 
KY £/ 3: acknowledged THE BEST 








ECLE of the kind ever 
sh made. Numerous Testimonials in 


apr 
wi 


its favor are heing received from all 
parts of the United States. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 


New Yor« Acents. 


Can make from $20 to $50 

re the celebrated PALM 

COMBINATION SEWING-MA- 
CHINB-ATTACHMENT. _ It combines all the princi- 
pal attachments in use. Makes the celebrated 
maker's, Milliner’s, and French Folds, in one and twe 
colors, without bursting—Cords, Wel Binds, Gath- 
ers, Hems, &c. Dressmakers can save its entire cost 
in one bn Sent by mail, fall instructions included, 
$400. Terms to Agents and Illustrated Pamphlet free. 
THE PALMER MANUPF’G CO., 817 Broadway, N. Y. 


RUPTURE,—No- 
body Uses Metal 
Springs, finger- pads, 
and iron hoop instru- 
ments of torture, ironic- 
ally called trusses. The 
Surgeon-General and the 
more eminent surgeons 
now use the Elastic Truss, 

Broadway, N. Y. City. 


LA DIES By — me your address, with 
ly TEN causa, will send you a 
CUT PAPER PATTERN 

(with instructions) of the LATEST STYLE of a 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, OVER-SKIRT, 
OR UNDERWEAR, 
Address GEO. W. HYATT, 
27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 








r week 























Of every description for Ladies mptl —- . 
Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 151 East 44t "St, City. 
for circular containing reference and particulars free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 centa. 


Romeo & Juliette and Lover’s Argument. 
We 3 4new French Oil Chromos. Just out. ae 
fect gems, size 9x11 in., moun’ 

and for frames. Any one by mail postpaid, 50 

cts.; 2 for 75 cts. ; $4. doz. nts want- 
Us QD | ca. Senator Catalogue. PLUMB & CO., 
108 South Eighth | St. » Philadelphia, Pa. 

) \JARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 

CUT, with brush and indelible ink, —s ‘ford0c. 

Bee 05? eon By TP MamnaCe, 

arsu &Co., 

Fannie Brow $ 05x. 3d and Dock 
~~ er Sts., Phila., Pa. 


All Kinds of Pain and Aches, 


Headache, Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Sore Feet, Catarrh, 
Enlarged Joints, Scrofulous Luamps—Cure guaranteed, 
Giles & Co, Liniment, Iodide of Ammonia. 
DEPOT 451 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Fifty cents and $1 00 a Bottle. 


W ATCHES suitable for speculative pu: Send 
for price-list to Lionel Jacobs, 8 Astor House, N.Y. 














A H'amous 


VITALIZING 


tORIC. 


The most perfect ever discovered, and the best in the 
world. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Limé and and Soda. 


As an absolutely certain means of restoring and 
soars oon g the health, of relieving and preventing 
Mental and Nervous Exhaustion, of Sustaining the 
Vital Forces and Powers, of restoring and increasing 
the Vital Strength and Nervous Power and Ene 
and of building up, invigorating and VITALIZIN ei 
the entire Nervous and Physi pal Gvoteme 


WINCHESTER'’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
has no equal on the face of the earth. 
Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 86 John St., New York. 












SOAVAN 


aN 





SOLD BY ALL ORUGGISTS. 


WINDOW 
SHADES. 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER. 


STORE SHADES 


MADE TO ORDER—ANY COLOR. 
Send length and width required. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM: 


444 & 446 Pearl St., 


NEW YORK. 








ALSO, 
Tassels, Cords, 
Cornices, Table 
Oil - Cloths, 
Fixtures, 
&c., &c 


JAY CG, WEMPLE & Co. 
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Cy: ‘ ‘nibs 
That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in seta, of 8 different Ae at “oy prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can way be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


CUT THIS OWT. 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, 100 pieces, = 00 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . . .131 “ 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, -10 4 = 18 00 
7 imoge Stone China Tea Sets,....... “4 “ 5 00 

Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets, take ae ie 4 00 
Gold ‘Bana China Tea Sets,.......... i + 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates,.......... per dozen, 2 50 
Good Water Goblet, ................545 = 1 00 


Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


& & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 





Ts PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields wil! ab- 
sorb moisture Ao rotect the 
Dress thorough he perfora- 
ted Premium “bed Under- 
garments are recommended by 





"D. C. HALL & CO., 44 
West Broadway, N. Y., Sob, Agents and Manu) facturers. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


purorTep Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories. 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 




















BVERY LADY SHOULD HBAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S tires HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths aud a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 206 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
a Price, Only One ‘Dellan ea} H. C. GOODRICH, {toa N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Imventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 








a Physicians. Send for cireu- | 





LAST CHANCE 


AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


JULY 3 1st, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - <- = 100,000 


One Grand Cash Gift -« «= « 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each, 100,000 

10 Cash Gifts, 15,000 each, 150,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 140,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each, 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each, 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each, 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each, 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each, 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each, 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets, - - + = $8 5000 
Malves = = = = = « 25 00 
Tenths, oreach Coupon - <« 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for - - = 50000 
22 1-2 Tickets for - - = 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Pvsuto Lisrary Buriupre, Lovrsviiie, Ky, 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are th most beautifull; in 
) style and perfect in tone 
m ever made. Jie CON«= 
CERTO STOP is the best 
















Qn extra set of reeds pe= 
it cine icon the 


while ts 
ITA'TION of the Us 
| MAN VOICE is SU 
P Be = Terms liberal, 


OLSELEREL 
ORC A N: Ss 7S, UNIQUE EXC 
sCASES pee TL he best 
made, and combine PURIT ICING 
wih great volume of tone. Suitable for 
PARLOR, CHURCH, or MUSIC HALL. 
WATE: S' New Scale PIANOS 
owe: and a fine singing tone, 
with an os ern improvements, and are the 
BEST PIANOS MADE. These Organsand 
Pianos are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW /for cash or part eash, 
and balance in monthly or quarterly pay= 
monts.Second-hand instruments taken 
inexchange. AGENTS WANTED iv ever 
County inthe U. S. ond Canada. A libera 
discount fo T achers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, 
ec. ILLUST?ATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON 
4st Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 3567. 


Will out! Truth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young, male and fe- 
male, make more money selling our 
French and American JEWELRY, 


BOOKS, AND GAMES than at any thing else. Great- 
est inducements to Agents and purchasers. Cata- 
logues, Terms, and full particulars sent FREE to all. 
Address P. 0. TICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


You ask WHY we can sell ¥irst 
MM Class 7 Uctave Pianos for $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less than $3 












to make any 00 Piano sok 
through Agents, all of whom make 
r ct. profit. We have 


no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
chiar, in which we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may _know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
(i 0LD AND SILVER,.—The Wonderful Puz- 
zle. No one should fail to obtain this, the great 
wonder of the age. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of 50 
cents. Address J. SEEL 


Box F, Virginia City, Nev. 


TRAVELING oriaita DELIGHTFUL. SPA 


BY USING THE NE ELD AND VENTILATOR FOR CAR WINDOWS 





KEEPS OUT at DUST, a 
CREATES COUNTEB. CUBRENT OF ala. 
is VERY NEAT. AGENTS WANTED 
wei ge a POST VAID, POR "76 CTS, IF IN 
SER VIEW! ESS SENT WITH CIRCULAR FREE 


HALE, a Boas a. 48 & 60 N. 6th St. Phila. Pa, 
5000 “\) AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 


free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


7): per day at home. Terme free. Address 
52e$ os Gro. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


flour. _ Address N 


er: .. ACH WEE K. Agents wanted. Particulars 
| free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Copies for $20 00, without extra cop 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the l Inited States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanren's Macazine, Hanrer’s W eexry, and Haretr’s 

Bazan, for one vear, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrrxry, or 
Bizar till be snpyplied aratis for every Clud of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
: postage payable 





at the offices where received. 


Trews ror Apverristne ts Warren's WEeKLy AND 
Hanrrrr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 


| Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


i 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each iusertion, 














FACETI2A. 

Ir the cremationists have 
their way, the number of 
ash-carts will need to be in- 
creased. And how it will 
sound to hear the ash-men 
ring their bells and baw, 
“Bring out your mother- 
in-law's ashes !” 

It is now announced on 
the authority of that “‘emi- 
nent physician” that it is 
not healthy to rise before 
eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing. This applies only to 
men. Wives can rise at 
seven and start the fires as 
heretofore. 





Fame.—The Sheboygan 
Herald states: *‘Many of 
our citizens attended the 
Italian opera at Milwaukee 
on Monday evening. A 
lady named Nilsson sang 
on that occasion, and is 
said to have done quite 
weil.” 





Overyice.—Not many 
years ago a Hartford man 
Was drowned, and friends 
brought home the dead body 
to his afflicted wife. As 
they came to the front-door 
with the corpse, the new- 
made widow appeared, and 
sadly remarked, ‘I guess 
you had better take him 
around to the back-door, so 
he won't drip on the car- 
pets!” 

A Missouri woman won a 
honse and garden in araffle, 
and then she had to buy ari- 
fle to keep her adorers from 
wearing out the steps. 





GENTLEMANLY Proprietor (thinks 
Beverages here, ladies, none whatever. : : : 
Rurat Party (indignantiy). “We don’t want nothing of the sort. All we want is a Bit of Toast and a 

, 


Cup of Tea.’ 


A nonveau riché with a 
taste for art, thinking that 
he would like to have about 
his house some marble pre- 
sentments of his ancestors, 
ordered of a fifth-rate sculp- 
tor a bist of his crandfa- 
ther. In due time it was 
sent home, and after a few 
days, bis admiration being 
exhausted, the weaithy man 
sent for his plumber. “I 
don’t mind confessing to 
you,” said the former, “ that 

don't appreciate the fine 
arts unless they are turned 
to some useful purpose. 
Now I have 80 ing to 
suggest to you;” and he 
proceeded to give some in- 
structions to the trades- 
man. A week later, on the 
anniversary of his birth- 
day, the millionaire point- 
ed ont with pride his 

ests, in the middle of 

is conservatory, the bust 
of his grandfather, from 
whose mouth rose gracc- 
fully a jet of limpid water, 
falling into a marble basin 
in which some fine gold and 
silver fish dispor them- 
Belves. 


—_—@——— 

A Yaxket Notion. —A 
father in Wisconsin offered 
his boy five dollars to take 
a dose of castor-oil, and 
then got a counterfeit bill 
off on the boy. 


oo 

THE POINT. 
“What would our wives 
say if they knew where we 
are?” said the captain of a 
schooner, when they were 
beating about in a deep 
fog, fearful of goin ashore. 
Humph! ouldn’t 
mind that,” growled the 
mate, “if we only knew 

where we are ourselves.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[June 6, 1874. 
































HUMILIATING, VERY! 


lo pe IN A Boat wiTH A YounG LADY, AND BE OBLIGED TO REQUEST, AS A PARTICULAR Favor, TO BE Rowgep AsHore As QUICKLY AS PossIBLE, AS You 
DON'T FEEL VERY WELL, THE Boat Rocks so. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD 
he sees the Crusaders advance-guard). “‘We keep no Intoxicating 


RATHER COOL. 
Poor Motuer. “I want a Dollar’s worth of Ice for my Sick Child." 
Mr. Frozennarp. “There's a fine Gem from Baffin’s Bay. _ Jt’ ll cost you only 
get any thing so Large for the Money this side of the North Pole.” 
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SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


Mrs. Brown’s Rooster (/oguitur). “Oh, there's old Jones sowing- some more of those nice Seeds, Just wait until he goes, and we'll run over and eat 
them all up.” 


How TO MAKE A 8LOw 
Horst rast—Tie him to a 
post. ° 

Thackeray tells of an 
Irishwoman begging of 
him, who, when she saw 
him putting his hand in his 
pocket, cried out, ‘‘ May the 

lessing of God follow you 
all the days of your life!" 
but when he drew out his 
snuff-box, quickly added— 
“and never overtake you.” 


—»——— 
A Virginia railroad was 


made to pay, twenty-five 
dollars for killing a rooster. 
The engineer he spoke 


to the gentleman with the 
whistle as kindly as possi- 
ble, but when the fellow 
dropped one wing on the 
ground, raised his good 
eye heavenward, and com- 
menced whetting his spur 
on the rail, forbearance 
ceased to be a virtue, and 
he let it into him with thir- 
teen freight cara. 


—_——_——_— 

When is a thief like a re- 
porter? — When he takes 
cys: te 

Errraru ror A CANNIBAL 
—“One who loved his fel- 
low-men.” 


ee 

Au. tae Dirrerenor.— 
It is now discovered that 
the account of the “ bal- 
loon” that was found in a 
tree in North Africa, and 
supposed to have traveled 
southward from France 
during the Franco-German 
war, is founded on a typo- 

aphical error. The word 
should have been printed 
“baboon.” 
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Five Dollars. You cai. 


Webster's dictionary con- 
tains over fifty thousand 
words. Jones says when 
he came home late the oth- 
er night, in the space of fif- 
teen minutes his wife ap- 
plied them all to binf, in- 
cluding some extra ones 
and the fire-shovel. 

——_—> 


By a very ov Bacur- 
Lon.—We are told that three 
hundred yepre ago ladies 
combed their hair just as 
they doto-day. This won't 
do ina bs tare land and 
among observing people. 
Three hundred years pod 
ladies used to comb their 
hair on their heads; now 
they hang it over the back 
be a chair to have it comb- 


~~ 
TURNING CHARITY TO 
ACCOUNT. 


One very severe winter, 
when distress was. terribly 
prevalent, a. soup-kitchen 
was opened in a destitute 
neighborhood, the lady pa- 
tronesses themselves, for 
the sake of economy, takin 
it in turn to superinten 
the supply. of the soup. 
The faces of the applicants 
became in time so familiar 
to their benefactresses that 
one day, when a little girl 
who was in the habit of 
taking only one plate asked 
Sos Gene, the lady in charge 


sai 

“Phree ey plates to- 
day, my dear? How is 
that ?” 


“Tf you please, ma’am,” 
replied the child, with a 
suspicion of pride in her 
tone, “we ave some 
friends coming to dinner 
to-day.” 














